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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 


We have made arrangements to sell the Columbia Bicycles on 
weekly or monthly payments. Any one can now 
obtain a Bicycle with a small weekly outlay. 


Send for full terms and particulars to 


1. F. LORD & CoO., 
48 UNION STREET, -  - BOSTON. 


@. R. BIDWELL, © UTING=* 


4 East 60th Street, a AND THE 
NEW YORK. oS WHEELMAN 
Columbia, Bigyeles, Trieyeles. ant Parts, | sc smeu. edinateae Sry mat pupa 


THE WHEELMAN CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH SUNDRIES. | ~ ARCHERY & TENNIS NEWS. 


The only journal published devoted to these two pastimes. 
Repairing, Nickel Plating and Painting. Published semi-monthly from June to December, 


petit. dil and monthly from December to June. 
STORAGE, WITH LOCKER IF DESIRED. Terms, $1.60 a year. 10 cents a copy. 


Address, ARCHERY & TENNIS NEWS, 
RIDING TAUGHT FREE TO PURCHASERS. P. O, Box 1030. NEW YORK CITY. 


SECURE YOUR BICYCLES. 











Bicycles and Tricycles rented for road use. 








Amateur Equipments 
In Great Variety, 
FROM $10 UPWARDS. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
Celebrated Novel Cameras. 





No. 591 Broadway, New York, 


40 Years Established in this Line of Business. 


7 CHAIN passed through large and small wheels, or 
Js ‘through wheel and frame, and having its ends locked 
K together by “ YALE” Pz adlock, will prevent any un- 
authorized use of your Bicycle or Tricycle. 
The Padlock is of bronze throughout, and is practically 
indestructible. 


It is of exact size shown by illustration, and every genuine 
one has the word YALE cast in the case. 


Price of Padlock, Chain and Ring, haae-anees 
by mail, postpaid, . $1.00 
Same, nickel- plated, ° . s : - 3.85 


Address, 


THE YALE & TOWNE M’F’G CO., 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
NEw York, . ° ° . ° - 62 Reade Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, . > : ; - 15 N. Sixth Street. 
Boston, ° ° . ‘ . - 224 Franklin Street. 
CHICAGO, = . . 64 Lake Street. 


Or they may be obts aunt eliiad h any Hardware Dealer. 


BY READING OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 
MANUAL FOR AMATEURS. 


By mail, postpaid, 50 cts. in paper ; 75 cts. in cloth. 
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WILLIAM READ & SONS, 


107 Washington Street, BOSTON, 


Importers of 


Fine English Bicycles and Tricycles. 


Having made a Department for the sale of English Bicycles and Tricycles of 
Standard Makes, we invite inspection at our warerooms before purchase. 


THE ‘‘ PREMIER,” ‘‘ ROYAL MAIL,” ‘‘OTTO” AND OTHERS. 


| 
| 
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Now on hand a lot of Second-hand and Shopworn Bicycles under price. 
Rusuton’s PLEAsuRE CAnogs and OscGoop’s Fo.tpinc Boats. Fine Rops and 
Fisninc TackLte. Agents for W. & C. Scotr & Sons’ HamMeryess and 
HamMerR Guns—Harrincton & RicHArpson’s, ParKER’s, CoLt’s and other makes. 
SPORTSMEN’S OUTFITS. 
A job lot of the celebrated F. Wesson Breecn Loapine $25 Rirves at $12 each! 
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Jl Few = 
OF THE ILLUSTRATED PAPERS AND POEMS 


PRINTED AND TO BE PRINTED IN 


OUTING DURING THE YEAR 1884. 


YACHTING ON THE NEW ENGLAND COAST. 


A picturesque and breezy sketch of yachting in and about Massachusetts Bay, with a history of 
the Hyll Yacht Club. By Arthur Dodd. With nine illustrations, drawn by W. F. Halsell, E. H. 
Garrett, F. C. Hassam, L. S. Ipson; engraved by H. E. Sylvester and K. C. Atwood. 

SUMMER DAYS IN THE CATSKILLS. 

A practical and descriptive paper onthe Catskill region of to-day, from the point of view of the 
summer tourist. Full of information and suggestion. By Abbie Crocker Percy. With ten illustra- 
tions, drawn by B. B. G Stone; engraved by H. E. Sylvester, K. C. Atwood, and E. D. Gardner, 

A-WHEELING IN NORAMBEGA. 

An animated description of a bicycle trip through the wonderful scenery of the picturesque 
coast of Maine. By John S. Phillips. With twelve illustrations, drawn by Henry Sandham, 
engraved by H. E. Sylvester. 

BESIDE THE TENNIS-COURT. 


A vivacious sketch of ancient and modern Tennis. By Arlo Bates. With nine illustrations by 
E.H Garrett, F. C. Hassam, F. G. Attwood, H. E. Sylvester, and C. W. Reed. 


LEAVES FROM A WHEELMAN’S JOURNAL. 


A valuable essay on the entomological treasures collected on a bicycle excursion. By A. H. 
Chadbourne. With ten illustrations by the author. 


GRINDSTONE ISLAND AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


A sketch of the Thousand Islands, with special reference to the Canoe Meet of 1884. By 
Frank H. Taylor. With map and five illustrations. 


SALMON-FISHING. 


A vivid and interesting description of salmon-fishing in Canadian waters. By S. F. Sandham. 
With six illustrations (two full-page), drawn by Henry Sandham, engraved by H. E. Sylvester. 


THE ST. JOHN’S REGION IN FLORIDA. 


A pleasant description of this charming winter resort. By John Ransom. With four illustra- 
tions, by W. T. Smedley, T. Moran, and H. E. Sylvester. 


THE CANADA TOUR. 
A full and picturesque account of the most notable bicycle tour on record. By President Bates. 


With fourteen illustrations, drawn by C. Copeland and F. G. Attwood, and engraved by H. E. Syl- 
vester, W. M. Tenney, and E. D. Gardner. 


THE WHEELMAN’S SONG. 
By Will Carleton. Illustrated by Henry Sandham. 
CANOEING IN ALASKA. 
By C. E. S. Wood. Illustrated by E. H. Garrett. 
HOLIDAY ART. 


An essay on some of the more beautiful and artistic illustrated books of the season. By 
Amanda B. Harris. Illustrated by E. H. Garrett, Howard Pyle, and others. 


TRICYCLING TRIPS IN TOKIO. 


A no: el and attractive article. By Rev. Frank S. Dobbins. Fully illustrated. 


PRICE 20 CENTS. TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 
THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BUTCHER @YCLOMETER 


CAN BE 


READ AS YOU RIDE. 


It registers by a positive action and is therefore perfectly accurate. 
Every one warranted or money refunded. 


WEIGHT, COMPLETE, 18 OUNCES. 


Hub Lamp can be adjusted without removing, thereby preserving one’s 


record, 
PRICE, $10.00. 


Gan be obtained of any dealer in the Country, or by ordering direct. 


Address, BUTCHER CYCLOMETER CO,, 


338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT. 


















Ample experience in England and one season in this country have proved 
& that the FACILE is more than a Safety bicycle. While perfectly safe 
a (as safe as any tricycle), it is Swift; Easy to mount and dismount; Easy 
® to drive; Singularly easy to learn and handle; Smooth in running; the 
$ prince of hill-climbers; ahead of all others on poor roads; and combines 
3. all practical advantages in use without practical defects. 
= The demand in 1884 is certain to be large. Every effort will be made 
& to prepare for and meet it, but those who order first will have the surest 
= place. Advance orders for spring delivery are now being received, and 
tee ° are solicited. Send for 1884 list, now ready. 

SS = JULIUS WILCOX, Att’y and Agt., 
ie 4 19 Park Place, - ~ - NEW YORK. 


THE HARTFORD SEWING MACHINE. 
Light. Elegant Woodwork, 

Quiet, Easy Running, 

Simple, Nickel- Plated, 
Durable, Ball Bearings, 
Decorated, Pearl-Stitch. 


Licensed by Pope M’f'g Co. 











The most complete machines in all 
respects ever offered to the Public. : : 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


BICYCLE SUITS, 
Made to Order from the Best English Serges. 
CHAS. L. HOVEY, 


== Fine Tailorin$, = 
18 AVON STREET, - - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


For full particulars apply to 
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“+ RLEGANCE, SERENGIA, RIGIDITY: 


Staunch Roadsters £1 


iv 


“The.SANSPAREIL Roadster I bought this Spring has given complete satisfaction. Over rough 
roads, I have been astonished and delighted at the comfort I experienced in the saddle. 
W. W. Davis, Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


Gro. M. HENDEE, Amateur Champion of America, says: “The ‘55 SANSPAREIL RACER’ 
aaarou built for me is the most elegant machine I ever saw or rode. It is simply a marvelous 
* spurter,’ and pleases me immensely.” 

Hendee also rides a Sanspareil Roadster. 


cers, 
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Speed 


dsters 


csoohe: ek mes 

CLARK & CO 

|MPORTERS ~~. 
04 HANOVER ST. 


egané Light 
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For further testimonials 


specifications and illustrations of these Bicycles and English sundries, 


send stamp for 50-page Catalogue. 


Messrs. S. T. CLAR 
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The Largest and Oldest BICY 
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WHE CO 


manufacturers of the Celebrated 
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BEC CLES & 
CRIECY CLES, 


And will shortly have in stock a large number of these machines, which have been specially 


built to their order. 


Good Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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I. 


Goop-MORNING, good Pedestrian, — I’m 
glad to see you out; 

The day is full of healthfulness, — the 
birds are all about; 

There is a quiet breeziness in ell the 
pleasant air ; 

[I hope this happy exercise may drive 
away our care. 

For I am a pedestrian, — 

- gins ae oy A very good pedestrian, — 

- Ast And all the glowing benefit of walking 
I can share: 

Although I tread the atmosphere and do not touch the ground, 

I welcome you fraternally ; wherever you are bound. 

But my impatient lady-love in yonder vale doth wait ; 


I wish you better company, and strike a swifter gait. 


(I. 


Good-morning, good Equestrian, —a noble steed you ride ; 
We do not seem to frighten him,—so here is by your side. 
It is a feast of happiness to smoothly bound along, 


With sturdy muscles under you, and footing swiftly strong! 
















































WHEELMAN’S SONG. 





For I am an equestrian, — 


A very fair equestrian, — 





With bugle-blast of melody, and 


unassu ming song ; 





And all the thrilling ecstasy of 
horsemanship I feel, 

Although the steed I ride upon is bred 
of molten steel. 

But his impatience urges me to swifter 
time than you, 

And so I wish you pleasure, sir, and b ogerg 


bid a kind adieu. 


III. 


Good-morning, Mr. Racer, — you’ve a trotter that is fine: 
I never would disparage him, or say too much of mine. 
Your horse is full of mettle, sir, and bravely takes his load; 
It must be pure deliciousness to speed him on the road. 
For I am quite a racing man, — 
A modest, humble, racing man, — 
Though slight is my solicitude upon the turf bestowed ; 
But if you have an anxiousness to try a little race, 
I'll undertake, with courtesy, to give you second place} 
But if the first you win from me, and fairly it be earned, 


I’ll hope, in near futurity, the tables may be turned. 


































WHEELMAN’S SONG. 


IV. 


Good-morning, Mr. Carriageer, — you have an easy ride: 
Those cushions are luxurious, and pleasantly you glide. 
’Tis very nice and fortunate, if one be tired or ill, 
To have a carriage to his call, and travel as he will. 

But I, sir, keep my carriage, too, — 

A very pleasant carriage, too ; 
‘Though it is not the easy one that your desires would fill, 
It carries me in comfort over many a pleasant mile, 
And we who ride are satisfied completely with its style 
So with a blithe economy establishments are run, 


With driver, footman, passenger, and horses all in one. 





Vv. 


Good-morning, fellow-wheelmen, —here’s a warm fraternal hand, 
As, with a rush of victory, we sweep across the land! 
If some may be dissatisfied to see the way we ride, 
We only wish their majesties could travel by our side! 
Z Ni Alger” For we are pure philanthropists, — 
Unqualified philanthropists ; 

And would not have this happiness to any one denied ; 

We claim a great utility that daily must increase ; 

We claim from inactivity a sensible release ; 


A constant mental, physical, and moral help we feel, 


ye, That bids us turn enthusiasts, and cry, ‘‘ God bless the 
Wen 47 wheel !” 


Will Carleton. 


REMINISCENCES OF 


Avaska, or Alayéksah, as the natives 
term it, is a country of widely diverse 
characteristics ; butto the great mass of the 
people whose territory it is it is monoto- 
nously suggestive of icebergs, arctic dreari- 
ness, and seal-skin dollmans. It is a country 
of volcanoes and mighty, unexplored rivers, 
of stupendous glaciers and fleets of ice- 
bergs gorgeous with every prismatic tint. 
Its coast-line is guarded by snow-covered 
mountains, which rear their frosty battle- 
ments high above the clouds, and, stretching 
far as the eye can see, dissolve their pure 
white into the blue, or send up above the 
sea horizon line some lofty dome as far off 
and as pure as another world. Upon these 
fields of snow the sun in summer paints 
his lines of rose and gold throughout the 
whole round of the twenty-four hours; 
or, if the loftiest peaks fade to an ashen 
gray, it is but for a moment,—a point of 
emphasis to mark the return of life. 

At the feet of these mountains lies the 
sea, sprinkled with thousands of islands, in 
size from three hundred miles long to the 
point of rock crowned with its lonely tree. 
Through the almost fathomless channels of 
this archipelago courses the Gulf Stream’s 
counterpart, the Japanese current. And if 
Buckle be right in saying that England owes 
her predomin: ince in literature, language, 
politics, and the arts, to her insular condi- 
tion and the gentle climate given by the Gulf 
Stream, then have we many Englands in 
the Alaskan Archipelago, only waiting for 
the same Anglo-Saxon stock. Here is a 
climate milder than the Hebrides, moist as 
Ireland. The air in midsummer never loses 
that sweet and soothing balminess which 
never parches, never oppresses,— that im- 
perceptible, indefinable gift of the sea. 
There is a base artificial imitation of it in 
the luxurious air of a large greenhouse in 
midwinter, when the roses and _ heliotropes 
are blooming, but the blessed spring-time al- 
ways has it everywhere. When you feel its 
soft touch upon your cheekyou know the vio- 
let will lift its head, the tender mist of green 
along the slopes will grow stronger, and the 
willow buds will throw themselves open 
recklessly and joyfully. 

If you never even heard of Buckle, this 
genial influence reminds you instinctively 
of Merrie England, and the quaint old 
Chaucer with his ‘* smalle fowles making 
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their melodie,” and of that ‘* wonderful 
balmy Aprille when, amid the opening 
flowers, that band of pilgrims journeyed 
forth.” Chaucer and his dear little lady 
nun, who always wiped her lips in so 
seemly a way, and all the rest, are ghosts, 
but the blessed spring-time is as real, as 
sweet, and as true for us as it was for them, 
and it is May and June in the Aleskan 
archipelago half the year through. 

Ages of this greenhouse climate have 
covered the islands with massive trees of 
timber better than that of Maine or Puget 
Sound. The Chilkahl swarms with salm- 
on as fine as those of the Columbia. 
The cod-banks furnish an inexhaustible 
supply of the best cod, and the halibut 
banks of halibut. Herring swarm the 
straits till the water seems solid with them, 
and the ruffled surface is like a sheet of 
silver. These are the important things. 
The Mt. St. Elias blue bear, the grizzly, 
the Alpine goat, the big-horn sheep, 
may survive in their forbidding moun- 
tain fastnesses; the sea-otter and the seal 
may, under protection, continue to inhabit 
the water and some of the islands; but, 
even so, their importance will be but sec- 
ondary; and the rest of the fur trade, the 
foxes, wolves, mink, fisher, wolverine, and 
sable, belong to the interior, which, unless 
it contains mineral, is good only as a fur- 
bearing country, so far as we yet know. 

Lieutenant Schwatka’sinland exploration 
will, when he returns, doubtless furnish 
a multitude of new and interesting facts. 
For the present, however, we are chiefly 
concerned with the archipelago as a glorious 
resort for summer tourists. True, there 
are no ‘‘accommodations” ; but think what 
an advantage that is. It keeps away all those 
people who want accommodations, and 
bits of native nature are becoming very 
scarceonthissmall globe. Europe. Asia, and 
almost Africa, are overrun; but here we 
have a nook of our own, where the solitude 
of a thousand years may be found un- 
broken, and the mossy accumulation un- 
touched; where the lignite bed rises in 
regular gradation through peat to the fresh 
green moss of yesterday ; where the native 
may be found with the tools of the stone 
age, — the traps, the bone implements, the 
superstitions and traditions of that vague 
but useful individual, ‘‘ primitive man.” 


as 
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He lives in the same kind of a house, built 
with the same kind of tools, as those of 
his forefathers. He cooks the same food 
over a fire procured in the same way, and 
tells you that the great man-god, the Brahma 
Yehl, hid the fire in the stones for him years 
ago, when the world was cold, and the 
only fire was jealously guarded by a malign 
spirit, and the poor Thlinkits, his an- 
cestors, shivered mightily; but Yehl, in 
shape of a bird, stole a firebrand, and flew 
to the south-east with it, but, being pur- 
sued and close-pressed by the demon, 
dropped the brand upon a pebbly beach, and 
the stones received the scattered sparks. 

All this is something, for, with Indian 
reservations abroad, and hotels in the Yel- 
lowstone park, it will, erelong, be a tri- 
umphant thing to say I have talked face tc 
face with a protoplasmic brother, a genu- 
ine savage man, and find his views on 
original sin quite as vague as mine. But 
at the steamer terminus, Sitka, alas! you 
will find your brother clad in drawers of 
Lowell cotton instead of in clout of fur, 
with a shirt of coarse blanket from the 
Hudson Bay Company, perhaps with a 
rusty flint-lock musket from the same 
source, and only disposed to redeem him- 
self by draping his short figure on rainy 
days in a robe made from the buff and 
silver speckled skins of a hundred little 
ground squirrels. 

That the reader may have some idea of 
the profit in fur in the early days (and it 
has not very materially diminished), be- 
fore I get away from this man’s musket, — 
which is a good thing to get away from, 
for it is quite as likely to discharge from 
the side or breech as from the muzzle, —I 
will remark that the method of trading 
such a gun was to stand it upright on the 
deck of the trading-schooner and require 
closely-packed beaver or sable pelts to be 
piled on each side until they reached to 
the muzzle. 

There is another, not a mere external 
trait of resemblance between civilized man 
and the savage brother with whom one 
must negotiate for a canoe and crew at 
Sitka. After the bargain is struck he will 
get uselessly and overwhelmingly drunk 
on ‘* hoochinoo,” —a ‘* native ” liquor. the 
manufacture of which was introduced at 
Sitka by the Russians, and was afterwards 
made largely, as it is to-day, at the Indian 
town of Koutzrnon, whence it takes its 
name. It is contraband under our laws 
for Alaska, and therefore, is a most re- 
munerative article of trade among the 
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native dealers in furs; and thus a knowl- 
edge of it is reaching further and further 
into the interior; for the trade in Alaska is 
regulated much as was the gold and ivory 
trade in Africa. The coast, or Thlinkit 
tribes, force the interior, or Tunich tribes, 
to make them the medium of exchange 
with the outer world, while the Tunichs 
will not permit the Thlinkits to penetrate 
inland and trap fur. 

Afloat in one of those models of naval 
symmetry, an Alaskan canoe, shaped from 
a single tree, the traveller is ready to drift 
through the pleasant water-ways, to land 
wherever ashingly beach and splashing rivu- 
let invite him, to dine on ptarmigan or deer, 
and sup on clams whose shells are used 
by the natives for broth-bowls, or on crabs 
whose spider-like spread measures from 
three to six feet. The natives have a super- 
stition that these crabs are metamorphosed 
drowned men. Certainly, if all the Alaskan 
metamorphoses are on this scale, there is a 
great future in store for us. Land at night 


, the traveller must, in order to enjoy a 


hot supper and that deep sleep which 
is true oblivion, — which seems indeed to be 
the reward of open air and hard work 
rather than of a guiltless conscience; for 
our interpreter, Jack, slept like a log. I 
do remember some sleep and a savory hot 
supper taken during a run of eighty miles 
before a friendly wind which carried us 
down Cross Sound in lazy dreaminess. The 
far blue mouth of the Chilk4hl lay away to 
the left, the sentinel Alpine peaks beyond, 
the forest steeps and thread of beach upon 
our right, and overhead and around us gold 
and silver, blue and green, loveliness and 
balminess. The little waves playfully 
slapped our boat, and not Neptune himself 
could have voyaged in gentler state. The 
sun hung in thé heavens like a belated 
thing, and our minds, enslaved by use, could 
not but reproach the gay roysterer for 
beaming high and _ barefacedly at the 
unnatural hour of ten o’clock at night; 
worse, he only made a pretence of washing 
his face in the sea at midnight to resume 
his gay career at two in the morning. 
Ah, Phebus! what would a pious-minded 
old Greek have thought of sucha spectacle ? 
But I thought it glorious ; and, as the canoe 
sped on even keel, and the little alcohol- 
stove at the bottom of the camp kettle sent 
up the cotlee-scented incense, I turned my 
face to the great light, became a fire- 
worshipper, and revelled in the defeat of 
darkness. - 

Iremember another ride in thissame canoe, 
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when the playful little waves had been swal- 
lowed up, and the cheery music of Triton’s 
conch-shell had been drowned in the howls 
of the north wind. It was in Peril strait; 
we were forty miles from a possible land- 
ing-place, and our salvation hung to the 
slender rod of a mast that bent like a whip 
as the wind shrieked past it. Our Indian, 
with painful solicitude, held the cords by 
which the sails are managed, and, with a 
keen eye on the mast, he played the strain 
upon it, as a salmon-fisher plays his rod. 
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leaped bodily aboard. The little canoe 
shivered and settled sluggishly in the water ; 
for an instant the race seemed over; there 
was no question as to the result if ever we 
were left in that water, already within two 
degrees of the freezing-point, — not indeed 
that we dipped the thermometer then and 
there, or noted the picturesque grandeur of 
the storm. When life and death balance 
upon a bent and feeble reed of a mast, men 
do not engage in analytics, or note aught 
but that simply it is a storm, that this wave 
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There was no silver and gold on this ride, 
no green and glitter. The sullen sky was 
close above us in great booming masses, 
hurrying by in angry procession. The 
sea had no inner lights; it was as black 
and solid as if some Titantic squid had 
turned it all to ink. The foam upon. the 
crested waves had no feathery or playful 
feature, but flecked the black, like baleful 
death-lights, and curled and roared as the 
huge waves raced after us and showed 
their teeth. Again and again they towered 
above us, and spat upon us, and seemed 
about to overwhelm us, but each time they 
broke just astern. Only once an angry one 
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is huger than the last, that all are very ugly 
masses of water; nothing more. 

It is a strange and not ungrateful sensation 
to have the whole physical and mental 
being so absorbed that nature vanishes, 
time stands still, and every sense con- 
centres into one thought, knowing nothing 
else, absolutely nothing. I have known 
men, brave men too, to be so absorbed in 
the desperate situation of an Indian fight 
that the whole day passed, and_ they 
thought it but an hour or two. And so, 
though each moment brought us its load 
of anxiety, it seemed but a few minutes 
until ‘we had flown forty miles through 
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the Strait of Peril, and, guided by the 
skilful hand of the wrinkled old Tah-ah- 
nah-Klékh, shot out of the fury suddenly, 
around a rocky point, into a peaceful little 
cove, that, smiling, stretched its sandy 
carpet at our feet. We heard the steady 
roar outside ; we saw the foam leap clear 
above the rocks, but here the ribboned sea- 
weed threw its tresses upon the water and 
soothed it to a sleepy calm. They even 
caressed our boat, as mermaids might 
have done, and lingered with a dumb 
sympathy. The tent was pitched, the 
roaring fire waved its streamers in the 
air, the wetted cargo ranged around it 
sent up a little circle of steam, and 
the canoe was at rest high on the 
heach. After the ancient manner we 
hung an offering to Neptune in the 
soaked garments about the fire, much 
as many a mariner must have done in 
many a shrine along the Mediterranean 
coasts, or among the islands of that other 
archipelago where Thales gave birth to 
philosophy and Homer to poetry; where 
Socrates taught, and Phidias wrought for 
the ages. ow poetically Horace uses 
the figure in his ode to the lovely Pyrrha, 
where he likens himself, in having escaped 
her blandishments, to a mariner escaped 
from sirens and shipwreck; and vows, as 
the seaman hung his dripping vestments 
as a thank-offering, so will he hang an 
offering in gratitude for his miraculous 
escape! Could ‘any one hint to a pretty 
woman in so flattering a way the danger- 
ous idea that he is not at her feet? And, 
as I lay before the fire, feeling its warmth 
and a grateful reaction of languor stealing 
over me, I munched a round pilot-biscuit, 
and was minded of another incident which 
glows in the realm of poetry. I thought 
of Afneas, and the restful haven he found 
from the storm, and how his followers built 
fires to dry themselves, and brought up 
some skins of wine from the boat and some 
loaves of bread; and how the leader told 
them it might, perhaps, in the distant 
future, bring them a joy commensurate 
with their present misery to think of the 
perils they had dared, the thrilling advent- 
ures they had had, and for so good a 
- cause as the keeping patriotism holy, and 
founding a state. Yes, it is always so, the 
olim meminisse juvabit is never lacking. 
The two lands, the future and the past, 
hold lovely vistas, — lovelier because seen 
through the mist. 

The old Tah-ah-nah-klékh takes his 
curiously carved pipe from his lips, and, 
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waving it toward the distant blue moun- 
tains that mark the mouth of the Chil- 
kdhl, begins in subdued chanting tones: 
‘“*Once, a long time ago, that was all 
ice. Thlinkits could walk over it every- 
where. There was no river there. A 
young man went out to hunt white 
goats. But he saw none for a long time. 
Suddenly a large, beautiful, long-haired 
goat appeared to him. He crept near to 
shoot it with his arrow, and it ran off a 
little way. He followed it, and so it led 
him over the great ice till he was lost. 
The goat disappeared, and the young man 
tried to find his way back. Three days he 
wandered and stumbled over the ice. He 
had nothing to eat, and grew very weak. 
On the evening of the third day he fell down, 
and lay as if dead. While he lay there he 
had a dream that he was on the banks of a 
beautiful river. He awoke, and heard the 
sound of running water. At first he 
thought it was his dream; but he could 
hear the water talking and rushing far 
below him. Then he rose and followed 
the sound, and it led him down to the sea, 
where was a river such as he had seen in 
his dream. There he found a young girl 
waiting for him, and he married her, and 
from them came all the Chilkahl Kwahn 
(tribe), and the river has been flowing 
ever since, just as you see it now.” 

The soothing chant of the legend-teller, 
added to the delicious warmth of the fire, 
lulled us to a dozing that grew into aslumber 
wherein neither goats nor rivers had any 
place. Thus we journeyed onward, some- 
times meeting migrating families or parts 
of tribes, and having long chats about this 
and that, game and furs, mountains and 
rivers, or even the weather. We were in 
a hurry, we cut these chattings short, and 
tried to hold them to a point; but what a 
rebuke to our little fuss was the larger 
philosophy of the Indians! The fleet of 
canoes would approach, first a small 
sprinkling of specks upon the sheet-silver 
of the water. Rapidly the specks took shape ; 
the great, graceful prows loomed up, and we 
said: ‘* It is a large sea-canoe, — two, three, 
—several.” Then, in long-drawn cadences, 
our Indians would begin to talk at a seem- 
ingly absurd distance, but back over the 
level sea would come the clear, low re- 
plies. This would go on for about a mile, 
and then, with a spurt, a circular wielding 
of paddles, and lashing the water to foamy 
dimples, we would dash together, the fleet 
would close around us, and, all lounging 
listlessly, we would float there and talk 
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and laugh. What a pity, asI look at it 
now, that we were always in such a hurry 
to get somewhere! How much sweeter 
was the Indian annihilation of time! Why 
should he hurry? There was to-morrow, 
and many more to-morrows, as good as 
to-day. Were there not camping-places 
everywhere, one as good as another? In 
short, what were time and space, that they 
should disturb his present mood? Nothing, 
— absolutely nothing. 

With these family parties I noticed that 
it was the women who held the steering-oar 
and guided the domestic bark. This is 
the commanding position, and it implies a 
knowledge of tides, currents, weather, 
and sea-womanship generally. Indeed, I 
think Alaska could instruct us in the 
matter of equal rights for both sexes, 
based upon an equality of knowledge. If 
there be an inequality, it is in favor of the 
women. They do not seem to be under 
authority, and they have a voice, and 
apparently a veto power, in all transac- 
tions. I have had bargains, complete as 
to the men, nullified by the dissent of the 
Alaskan women. When that New Zea- 
lander is making his sketch of the ruins 
of St. Paul’s from London bridge his 
fellow-townsman will, by one of the 
numerous lines of steamers plying to this 
archipelago, take passage as ambassador 
to our Amazonian daughters. 

Slavery, however, exists among the Alas- 
kans. So faras I am informed, the nomadic 
North American has never been enslaved, 
but following the example of his white 
brother, he has (in the Indian Territory) 
been a slave-holder. The result of tribal 
wars in Alaska is that the captives are car- 
ried into a slavery the most complete, to 
which they submit with a docility com- 
mendable, perhaps, if that dubious virtue 
ever be commendable. Where the social 
status is at its lowest there can be little 
difference between master and slave; so 
the traveller finds it impossible to distin- 
guish in an Alaskan family circle the free- 
man from the slave. The low-voiced 
apathetic manner with which these people 
treat even their pestiferous, snarling dogs 
argues well for the slave. Still, dog and 
slave are alike subject to sacrifice on the 
grave of a dead master, and the corpses 
are treated with equal heartlessness, flung 
to the sea and ravens, and denied the 
genial cremation of the pyre, which is to 
warm the ghost on its cold journey to the 
unseen land where the master will still 
require their services. The child of a slave- 





mother follows the status of the mother. 
All relationship, including the totem or 
caste, is traced through the mother, and 
the totem connection is stronger than 
that of the blood. There is a warrior 
caste, but not a priestly caste. The 
individual shaman is determined extra- 
neously, and fits himself for his functions 
by a series of fanatical rites. In courage, 
manner of living, traditions, customs of 
marriage and burial, and mechanical skill 
the Alaskan is vastly more Asiatic than 
the ordinary North American Indian. 
Shrewd, cunning, timid, capable of being 
enslaved, with much more mechanical 
skill and patience for labor than the North 
American, the Alaskan has none of his 
restless, warrior-like qualities, none of his 
sense of freedom or belief in his rights, 
and none of his oratorical power. To me 
the two savages are wholly unlike, and I 
cannot help preferring our nearer neighbor 
just as one must esteem the rugged German 
tribes which pressed upon Roman civiliza- 
tion, as better than the cultured and sensuous 
empires of India. 

My recollection of the Alaskan archi- 
pelago brings up a dancing sheet of silvery 
sea’set with the greenest of emerald isles ; 
and upon this background rises a pleasant 
confusion of bear-hunts, and seal-hunts 
and goat-hunts. Long, balmy days and 
cosy nights, or rainy days snug by the 
fire of some beach-perched hut, with the 
forest at its back. About this central 
hearth we all gathered, and roasted our 
halibut, or dipped curious horn-spoons 
into the stew, and then, lolling back on 
furs, watched the weaving and _basket- 
making going on, while we listened to 
the simple traditions of the Thlinkit 
Kwahn. 

The only serious blot upon the picture 
is the horror of a day at the large town of 
Koutzrnon, on Cross Sound. Whoever 
has shuddered at the strange madness, the 
drivel and bestiality of a drunkard, let him 
imagine a tribe, a town, all drunkards; no 
one sane thing there, nothing less brutal 
that the prowling dogs; men and women 
wandering abroad in nakedness, lying in 
confused heaps on the floor, lacerating 
their senseless hands upon the sharp stones 
of the beach; the drunken ones dragging 
the stupefied ones out of the reach of the 
sea; the children drunk, men with imbecile 
countenances catching the drops as they 
trickled from the still; everywhere the 
jeering, the mumbling, the laughter, the 
bawdry, the obscenity, the shamelessness, 




















the something more than beastliness, and 
finally the simulation of death. 

But if the reader wishes to see Alaska, 
he must be prepared for canoeing and 
camping; then, boarding the monthly 
steamer at Portland, Oregon, during a 
week or ten days he will run through 
some of the most picturesque country in 
the world. The steamer’s route lies be- 
tween the islands and the coast, and every 
hour is delightful, whether it be spent in 
the daytime, watching with restful vague- 
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ness the changing perspective, or at night 
just as vaguely watching the fiery trail 
which the screw beats in the phospho- 
rescent water. From June till Septem- 
ver the weather conscientiously studies 
the convenience of its patrons, and the 
Indians at Sitka will be found willing to 
swindle the voyager at all times. 

These practical facts I offer in payment 
of the debt we all owe posterity, and so 
bidding posterity good-speed, I wish it a 
pleasant journey, and a safe arrival. 


C. E. S. Wood. 


ISLANDS BEYOND. 


[SEE FRONTISPIECE. ] 


I BELIEVE that the voyager who steams 
out of Boston harbor in search of a foreign 
port can reach Yarmouth (6,200 inhabi- 
tants), the most south-westerly one of Nova 
Scotia, sooner than any other. At all 
events, the sail is only two hundred and 
forty miles long, and can be finished in an 
hour or two less than a full calendar day. 
It was the steamer ‘* New Brunswick” 
which carried me thither, most pleasantly, 
amid the bright sunshine of the last Tues- 
day of August, 1883; but it was a bleak 
wind and a cloudy sky which greeted my 
arrival on the morning that followed. In 
my hurry to be off, I entirely forgot the ex- 
istence of the collector of customs, and so 
trundled my bicycle and baggage quickly 
away from the dock, without question from 
any one; though I afterwards learned that 
the usual practice was to exact a bond, or 
deposit of money, as security that the tour- 
ist would not leave his bicycle permanently 
in the province with the duty unpaid. 
Whether the inspector failed to observe me, 
or whether the sight of my white riding- 
costume convinced him that I must be cer- 
tain soon to return whence I came, I did 
not stop to inquire. I only waited long 
enough to put my valise, duly labelled for 
Halifax, into the baggage-car of the train 
which was appointed to reach that city 
that evening, and then put myself into the 
saddle for a five days’ tour thither. Men- 
tion may be allowed here, however, as an 
interesting example of the mysteries of Cana- 
dian express management, that, though the 
man in charge of the car assured me that 
the valise should go ‘straight through,” 
it was seized upon by the agent of some 
rival express at Digby or Annapolis, 
shipped thence by slow steamer to St. 


John, and finally reached Halifax, and was 
delivered at the designated hotel there, some 
sixteen hours after my own arrival! In- 
stead of a direct ride of two hundred and 
ten miles on the train by which I started it, 
it had been given a sea-voyage, had trav- 
elled double the necessary distance, and 
had been six days on the way. 

When I mounted at the post-office, in 
Yarmouth, at 8 o’clock on that Wednes- 
day morning, the weather was just about 
as dismal and threatening as on the memo- 
rable morning in June, when ‘‘ the Down- 
East party ” disembarked at Eastport and 
took their first united plunge into the mists 
of Maine. The character of the road and the 
scenery also suggested the environs.of East- 
port, for my course led through a rolling 
country, usually in sight of the sea, and an 
attractive and ever-varying combination of 
mountain-and-water views accompanied 
me for the greater part of the day, — and, 
indeed, for the two days following. Wey- 
mouth, forty-seven miles from the start, is 
the first town of any consequence, and the 
first place where the tourist comes in sight 
of the railway after leaving Yarmouth, 
though it lies only a few miles inland from 
his course, and there are several of its inter- 
mediate stations which are readily acces- 
sible to him. There isa pretty view of the 
bridges when the rider emerges from the 
woods into sight of the village, and there 
is a long hill, ‘which I rode up with 
difficulty and then rode down with caution, 
as I entered the bridge. Just beyond this 
bridge, at Weymouth, is a steep, rough 
hill, which I do not believe any bicycle 
could climb ; but it is the first real obstacle 
that would compel a dismount, in the 
case of a good rider who started at Yar- 
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mouth. It would be quite a creditable feat, 
to be sure, fora man to cover the entire 
forty-seven miles without stop; for the 
track is continuously hilly, and some of the 
grades are long, and some are steep, and 
some are rough and stony; but good luck 
in choosing the path at certain difficult 
places would make it an entirely practi- 
cable feat. There was not a rod of the way 
which I myself could not ride, and there 
was not a single one of my enforced dis- 
mounts which might not have been avoided 
by a little better judgment. On the other 
hand, in a repetition of the ride, I might 
very likely be forced to stop by obstacles 
which, in the present case, I had the luck to 
surmount. My longest stay in the saddle 
began at Meteghan at 1.30 P.M., and 
lasted two hours and twenty minutes, dur- 
ing which I accomplished fourteen and a 
half miles, including several hills. Ex- 
cept for a mistake, which stopped me on a 
level stretch, I should have kept in motion 
another hour, or until I reached the bridge 
in Weymouth, five miles on; for I was 
wet, and had no desire to dismount or rest 
till I got to my journey’s end. The hotel 
of Forbes Jones was at the bridge, but that 
of his father was a mile’ beyond, on a 
sightly hill-top, and thither I proceeded, 
arriving at ten minutes past § o’clock. The 
rain was now falling more vigorously than 
at any previous time of the day, and, as no 
other hotel could be reached before night- 
fall, I decided to stop. My first halt of the 
forenoon: had been made at Hebron, four 
miles out, when the first rain-drops began 
to patter down, and [ put my coat inside 
the india-rubber roll on the handle-bar. 
Three and a half miles farther, at a thresh- 
ing-mill, the road turned off to the right, 
and led for the first time into the woods. 
Passing Lake Garland I reached Maitland 
at 10 o'clock, and after a brief delay, for 
oiling and cleaning, rode ten miles without 
stop in the following hour, and _ climbed 
the long church hill at Salmon river and 
the still bigger hill beyond. Another 
much slower hour brought me to the scene 
of a.church-picnic, just beyond the village 
of Meteghan, and there I made a lunch on 
the moist remains of the feast which the 
bedraggled picknickers were selling at 
auction, or packing away in boxes. Some 
of the merrymakers were enjoying the 
adventurous delights of a revolving swing, 
or elevator turned by a crank, and had 
umbrellas over their heads; while other 
happy pairs were treading the mazy dance 
in very small booths, or shanties, through 
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whose flimsy roofs the rain kept trickling 
down, in spite of all their brave adornment 
with evergreen boughs and artificial flowers. 
The sight of all this provincial pleasuring 
was as novel and amusing to me as the sight 
of a dripping bicycle tourist was to them, 
and we therefore stared at each other with 
mutual interest and satisfaction. Most of 
the people of this region are descendants 
of the old Acadian French, who returned 
here after their banishment from Grand 
Pré, and they retain much of the primitive 
simplicity in their customs and costumes. 
The uniformity with which all the women 
and little girls keep their faces bandaged 
up, in a sort of nunlike head-gear, at once 
attracts notice. Few understand the Eng- 
lish language; but as ‘‘ money” is the 
language of church-picnics everywhere, 
my wants were quickly supplied. 

Bright sunshine prevailed on Thursday 
morning, but, as the rain had continued to 
fall heavily during a good part of the 
night, and as nobody in Nova Scotia ever 
thinks of taking breakfast before 8 
o’clock, I was in no special hurry about 
getting started from Weymouth; and it 
was a quarter past ten when I said good-by 
to the representatives of the Jones family, 
who had entertained me in such hospitable 
and friendly fashion as to make me feel 
quite at home. A mistaken detour along 
the shore-road, which proved rather rough, 
resulted in bringing me back to the main 
road at a point three miles from the start, 
though I had covered double that distance 
in the hour and a half. Ten miles beyond, 
at a quarter past one, I stopped for lunch 
when confronted by the sign: ‘* L. Fon- 
taine. Entertainment. Meals at all hours.” 
The road at this point was excellent, and 
almost continuously overlooked St. Mary’s 
Bay, affording varied views of its waters 
and of the lofty ridges of Digby Neck be- 
yond; but there now followed a mile of 
riding through the forest, and I then 
turned off to the left and passed under the 
railway, instead of keeping straight on 
towards Annapolis. Two miles beyond 
I reached the road which I intended to 
take for that city; but, before taking it, I 
made a detour down to Digby (1,800 in- 
habitants), and when I came back to the 
fork again, an hour and a half later, the 
cyclometer recorded four miles. From 
Digby I might have gone backward along 
the west side of St. Mary’s Bay, first on 
Digby Neck and then on Long Island, and 
thence have crossed by ferry to Meteghan 
(which would have made a pleasant round- 
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trip from Yarmouth of about one hundred 
and fifty miles, with less than thirty 
miles of repetition), or I might have 
been ferried across the channel to the 
Granville side, and have proceeded along 
the base of North Mountain to the village 
of that name, which is opposite An- 
napolis, and to Bridgetown, about sixteen 
miles beyond. The channel in question 
allows ships from the Bay of Fundy 
to approach Digby and the Annapolis 
basin, a long, land-locked bay on which 
the village of that name is situated. 
North Mountain is the name of the ridge, 
six hundred to seven hundred feet high, 
which forms the coast-line on the Bay of 
Fundy for eighty miles or more to the 
north-east of Digby, until it terminates in 
the headland called Blomidon and Cape 
Split. South Mountain is the correspond- 
ing ridge, three hundred to five hundred 
feet high, on the other side of the basin 
and valley of Annapolis. The two ranges 
are about a half-dozen miles apart at Digby, 
and converge somewhat as they approach 
Annapolis; but they afterwards diverge 
rapidly, so that, to the eastward of Law- 
rencetown, a flat plain, fifteen or twenty 
miles wide, is included between them. 

It was 7.30 P.M. when I reached the 


Dominion Hotel, opposite the railroad 
station in Annapolis (1,200 inhabitants), 
and I had been three and a half hours in 
doing the twenty miles which began at the 


fork in the road outside of Digby. That 
town was still in plain sight when I crossed 
Victoria Bridge, seven miles on; and even 
three miles later I had a view of it from a 
hill-top. Two miles beyond this I de- 
scended a long hill into Clemensport, and 
rode up a still longer one; soon after 
which, on the water level, I met with a 
few rods of deep sand, the first obstacle of 
that sort which I encountered on my tour. 
Forty-four and a half miles was my record 
for that second day, which comprised 
several excellent stretches of roadway, and 
offered surprisingly few reminders of the 
last night’s heavy storm. It led me 
through a pleasant and prosperous region, 
abounding in gardens and orchards; and 
even the long lines of the fishing pounds 
and the acres of black mud in the tide- 
ways were rather agreeable to look upon 
by reason of their novelty. The ready 
accessibility of these great beds of black 
gravel, which are left uncovered by the 
receding tides in the rivers and basins, 
doubtless accounts in large degree for the 
average excellence of the roads in that part 


of Nova Scotia. Rain again fell during 
the night, and a heavy mist threatened 
me with more when I mounted at g on 
the following morning, and took a turn 
through the deserted fortress, as a prelimi- 
nary to the resumption of my journey. A 
fine view was had there, and also from the 
summit of Round Hill, seven miles on, and 
the latter included Annapolis, which re- 
fused to be banished from sight almost as 
persistently as Digby had refused on the 
previous afternoon. 

Bridgetown, nine miles beyond Round 
Hill, contains a Grand Central Hotel, which 
charged me half a dollar for a very poor 
dinner. I was told there also that, by 
taking the ferry across from Annapolis to 
Granville, I might have had an equally 
smooth road, and avoided much _hill- 
climbing. The track thence grew somewhat 
poorer and softer as I advanced to the 
village of Paradise, five miles, and Law- 
rencetown, three miles; and at the latter 
point I took train for twenty-five miles 
through a flat, barren, and uninteresting 
country, whose roads were too sandy for 
riding, though the ‘+ back road,” along the 
base of North Mountain, was said to be 
harder. The two hours ending at, 6.30 
o’clock sufficed for my progress from Ber- 
wick to Kentville (3,000 inhabitants) , about 
a dozen miles ; though much walking would 
have been necessary except for the recent 
rain, and I might, perhaps, wisely have 
kept to the train for the entire distance. 
The Cornwallis valley begins at Berwick, 
however, and the sun was once more shin- 
ing brightly as I turned left from the rail- 
way station towards that village, though I 
might also have gone to the right, along 
the post-road, instead of entering it at a 
point five miles farther on. My day’s 
record was thirty-four miles. 

Clear, bracing air and a cloudless sky 
supplied ideal atmospheric conditions for 
riding on Saturday morning, as I sped 
gayly along a most excellent course from 
Kentville, through the academic town of 
Wolfville (800 inhabitants), and the vil- 
lage of Horton to the railroad station, on 
the historic site of Grand Pré. Here I 
turned about, for the sake of climbing a 
hill overlooking the place (though I might 
more readily have reached this summit .at 
the outset by continuing straight up a 
broad, disused road, instead of swinging 
off to the right on the smooth track leading 
to Horton), and I devoted an hour to the 
enjoyment ofthe prospect and of my guide- 
book’s presentation of the rhapsodies 
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which it had inspired in former tourists. 
They I jogged down to the railroad-cross- 
ing again, and so through the ‘‘great 
meadow,” which the early Acadians re- 
claimed from the tides by dikes, until I 
reached the evergreen-shaded elevation 
called Long Island, and the shore of the 
famous Basin of Minas. The clay wagon- 
paths across the meadows were all ridable, 
though too rough for swift or pleasant rid- 
ing, and I returned by a new route, and 
made many detours in getting past Horton 
to the foot of the long incline called Hor- 
ton Mountain, from the summit of which 
another fine view was enjoyed. The 
ascending path was quite smooth, and I 
rode the whole of it, dismounting once for 
a team, but the downward slope of two or 
three miles was softer and rougher, so that 
I should have walked most of it had I 
been touring in the other direction. I tar- 
ried awhile for lunch at Hantsport, and 
devoted the two hours ending at 6 P.M. 
to wheeling thence to Windsor ( 3,000 in- 
habitants), eight miles, over an uninterest- 
ing and difficult, though continuously 
ridable, road, which led, for the most part, 
through the woods, and which would have 
been hammered into smoother condition 
by the usual wagon traffic had not this 
been for some months diverted into an- 
other route because of a broken bridge. 
King’s College — the oldest one now exist- 
ing in the whole Dominion of Canada, 
having been founded in 1788 — stands on 
one of the hills of Windsor; andthe town 
itself, occupying a promontory at the inter- 
section of two rivers, impressed me as the 
prettiest and most attractive one that I saw 
in Nova Scotia. Most of its streets and out- 
lying roads are smoothly macadamized, 
and I made trial of them to the extent of 
nearly eight miles, incompany witha couple 
of local wheelman, — fellow-tourists of 
mine in the Down-East party of June, — 
who met me by appointment when I 
reached the Victoria Hotel, and who 
agreed to escort me at least a part of the 
way to Halifax on the following morning. 
My cyclometer recorded forty-seven miles 
on that fourth day of the tour, and lacked 
but a mile and a half of reaching the same 
distance on the fifth. 

The character of that fifth day’s riding, 
which completed the run of two hundred 
and eighteen miles from Yarmouth, and 
which was mostly done in the fog and rain, 
may be inferred from the description of the 
region given in ‘‘ Baddeck,” by Charles 
Dudley Warner: ‘‘ Indeed, if a man can 
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live on rocks, like a goat, he may settle 
anywhere between Windsor and Halifax. 
With the exception of a wild pond or two, 
we saw nothing but rocks and stunted firs 
for forty-five miles, —a monotony unre- 
lieved by one picturesque feature.” An 
hour’s swift spin of eight miles, ending at 
8 o’clock in the morning, brought us to the 
end of the level stretch of roadway lead- 
ing from Windsor; and there, in the mist, 
which had been constantly growing denser, 
until it was now almost like rain, my escort 
bade me farewell, and whirled their wheels 
homeward towards the town of seven 
churches. I then surprised myself by go- 
ing without stop for five miles and a quar- 
ter in an hour and ten minutes, though 
the ascent was almost continuous for the 
first two or three miles, and much of the 
remaining distance was rough and slip- 
pery on account of the rain. Thence I 
rode by short stretches to the railroad 
station called Mount Uniacke, six and a 
half miles, where I made a brief pause for 
a glass of milk, and then started forth in a 
shower,which gave mea thorough wetting. 
It was exactly noon when! stopped for 
another drink of milk at a point four miles 
beyond this; and | estimated that the fore- 
noon’s journey of twenty-four miles had 
not required more than_half-a-mile of 
walking, spite of the many dismounts de- 
manded by the slippery and difficult track. 
I walked much, however, for the first four 
miles of the afternoon, until I struck a 
stretch of black gravel, before reach- 
ing the place with the sign ‘ 16-Mile 
House”; but then was able to ride without 
stop for more than a mile and a half. Fol- 
lowing this came four miles of toiling 
through the mud, mostly on foot, until I 
reached the level of a running stream or 
river. A mile beyond this I came to the 
rifle range, and then, after a similar inter- 
val, to the Hotel Bellevue, opposite the 
railroad station at Bedford, where I stopped 
a half-hour, in the midst of aheavy drizzle, 
to partake of a lunch, which supplied the 
first food more substantial than milk that I 
had during the journey. _‘In dry weather, 
the road from this point along the shores 
of the Bedford basin to the Four-Mile 
House, and thence in to the city, is a good 
one; and in spite of the mud and stones, 
which caused frequent stops, I rode nearly 
all of it. There was very little rain falling 
during this final pull, but a dense fog en- 
shrouded the town when I finished my 
ride at the door of the Halifax Hotel, just 
after 6 o’clock. My course through the 
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forest had not led past very many houses, 
or been enlivened by many extended 
outlooks, but, on a pleasant day, it could 
hardly be considered so desperately monot- 
onous as the corresponding railway ride 
described in ‘* Baddeck.” 

Mist and showers prevailed by turns dur- 
ing all the next day, but I managed in spite 
of them to ride twenty miles in the city 
streets before embarking on the steamer 
‘* Worcester,” which sailed at 6 o’clock, 
just as the setting sun began toshine. My 
longest spin was to Point Pleasant, a park 
of evergreen trees which lies between the 
harbor and the river-like inlet called the 
Northwest Arm, stretching therefrom for 
four miles, to within two miles of the 
Bedford Basin. The shore road leading to 
this park, and the many intersecting roads 
within it, are macadamized to such an ideal 
degree of smoothness that even a very hard 
rain will not make them perceptibly sticky ; 
but in this paradise I took the first tumble 
of the entire tour, while carelessly swing- 
ing my legs over the handle-bar on a down 
grade. At 7 o’clock of Saturday morn- 
ing, five days later, when the ‘‘ Worces- 
ter,”’ after a voyage of six hundred and 
thirty miles, was once more lashed to the 
dock in Halifax, several of the local wheel- 
men dragged me from my state-room to 
breakfast with them ashore, and then take 
a spin through the Public Gardens, of whose 
floral beauties the city is justly proud. Af- 
terwards I went alone along the street 
which follows the shore of the Bedford 
Basin, to the little post-office, whose sign 
reads ‘* 3-Mile House,” where I crossed the 
road by which I entered the city on Sunday, 
and proceeded two miles to the Seaside 
House, on the extremity of ‘‘ the Arm.” 
Mounting there I rode up a steep and diffi- 
cult hill, and continued without stop along 
the Chester road, for five and a half miles, 
to Governor’s Lake. The return to ‘the 
Arm” was also made without dismount, 
and more easily, in three-quarters of an 
hour, and thence up the long hill to the 
Citadel, and so to the Halifax Hotel, two 
miles, in season for dinner. Sixty cents 
was the price charged for this excellent re- 
past, and, though the rate per day is 
only $2, there is no other hotel in all 
Nova Scotia whose terms are so expensive. 
In other words, the hotels of the province 
are very cheap and very poor, when judged 
by the New York standard. The village 
of Chester is forty-five miles from Halifax 
by the shore road, and the beautiful St. 
Margaret’s Bay, at about the middle point, 
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is the only intermediate place of any con- 
sequence. According to the guide-book, 
the stage road ‘‘ runs along its shore south- 
westerly for eleven miles, sometimes along- 
side of beaches of dazzling white sand, then 
by shingly and stony strands on which the 
embayed surf breaks lightly, and then by 
the huts of fishermen’s hamlets, with their 
boats, nets, and kettles by the roadside.” I 
was told that the entire road to Chester was 
fairly practicable for bicycling, and that 
Halifax wheelmen have several times trav- 
ersed the first half of it as far as St. Mar- 
garet’s Bay. The quarter of that first half, 
which I myself traversed without dismount, 
as before described, led through a ‘* dreary 
and thinly settled region,” covered by the 
stunted second-growths of forests which had 
once been cut off; and the occupant of the 
sole house at Governor’s Lake, which is one 
of a series of connected ponds that form 
the water-supply of Halifax, assured me 
that the character of the roadway and 
scenery remained unchanged for the next 
fifteen miles, ending at the bay. From 
Chester, along Mahone Bay, to Lunen- 
burg, is twenty-four miles, and the steamer 
of the Yarmouth line for Boston may be 
taken at the latter point, or at Liverpool, 
about thirty miles beyond, though the stage- 
road connecting the two ports is described 
as * traversing a dreary and dismal inland 
region, inhabited by Germans whose chief 
industry is lumbering.” 

From Liverpool to Yarmouth, one 
hundred and four miles, ‘‘ the road runs 
along the heads of the bays and across 
the intervening strips of land”; and I 
was told by teamsters, who professed 
to have been over it, that, though very 
hilly, it is smooth and hard. Shelburne, 
Port Latour, and Barrington, are interme- 
diate ports, from which access may be 
had to Halifax by weekly steamer. Had 
time allowed I should have tried wheeling 
from the last named city, by the route just in- 
dicated, back tothe port where I first landed, 
and thus have completed a round trip 
of about four hundred and fifty miles. The 
route actually traversed by me, from Yar- 
mouth to Halifax, when laid down on the 
map, appears to form very nearly the are of 
a circle, and the proposed return route may 
be said, in'a rough way, to form the chord 
of the same. The intermediate region in- 
cluded between these lines contains many 
lakes and rivers; but is so thinly peopled 
that it may be generally designated as a 
wilderness, and the few cross-roads which 
intersect it are none of them good enough 
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for the bicycle. As to the other half of 
the Nova Scotia peninsula I am inclined 
to believe that its coast line, to the north- 
east from Halifax, might be pleasantly ex- 
plored on the wheel, by the road which 
crosses the bays and inlets at a distance 
from the ocean of from two to ten miles, 
until it turns inland to Guysboro’, at the 
head of Chedabucto Bay. Thence the 
road to the Strait of Canso, and along it, 
through Port Mulgrave to Tracadie and 
Antigonish, is presumably good; and 
the presence of forty or fifty bicyclers 
in the latter town is a voucher for the gen- 
eral excellence of its local roadways, and 
perhaps also for the particular one which 
reaches along the north coast around to 
Pictou. This is the place where the 
steamers sail for ports in Prince Edward 
Island, twenty miles to the north, and it is 
the terminus of the railroad from Halifax, 
along whose general line runs a highway, 
by which the tourist could doubtless wheel 
back to that city, and thus complete a 
round trip of perhaps two hundred and 
fifty miles; or he might go directly across 
from Pictou to Truro, forty miles, and 
from there follow the shores of the Basin 
of Minas and the river Avon to Windsor ; 
or he might follow the general line of the 
north coast, at some distance inland, to 
Amherst, about one hundred miles ; thence 
go southward to Parrsboro’, thirty miles ; 
and from there follow the northern shore 
of the Basin of Minas back to Truro. 
Some difficult places would doubtless be 
found on these suggested routes ; but I have 
sufficient faith in their general excellence 
to be willing to try them if the chance were 
offered me. 

As the steamship line to which the 
‘¢ Worcester” belongs is organized under 
the laws of the United States, the ship was 
not allowed to carry on any traffic between 
one Canadian port and another, but only 
between a Canadian and a United States 
port. The agent, however, though for- 
bidden by law of the Dominion from sell- 
ing me a_ passage from Halifax to 
Charlottetown, on Prince Edward Island, 
kindly consented, in selling me a passage 
‘¢from Halifax to Boston,” to let me go 
aboard the ship on her outward voyage 
to that island. My voyage began, as 
already described, in the light ofa brilliant 
sunset which marked the close of a two 
days’ period of rain and fog; and the con- 
tinuance of perfect weather on Tuesday 
made the passage through the Strait of 
Canso a pleasure long to be remembered. 


An hour’s halt for the discharge of freight at 
Port Hawksbury, about mid-day, allowed 
me to enjoy five miles of wheeling on the 
roads of the island of Cape Breton, and a 
two hours’ stop there, Friday morning, 
while on the return voyage, gave me a 
chance to do twice that distance. On this 
second occasion I ventured to go up the coast 
as far as the bridge at Port Hastings; and 
I was assured that the same smooth road of 
powdered rock ran along the coast, in 
sight of the water, to the ‘jumping-off 
place” at Cheticamp, seventy-five miles 
nerthward. I hope some time to explore 
it, and, on the return trip, to cross from 
Salmon river to Baddeck, and try the 
roads along the Bras d’Or lakes. I think 
it would be practicable, with occasional 
resort to the steamers, to wheel from Bad- 
deck to Sidney and Louisburg, and thence 
back by St. Peters and Isle Madame, to 
the starting-point at Port Hawksbury. All 
the testimony I could find agreed as to the 
hardness of. the roads and the absence of 
sand; but it is to be feared that in some 
places there has been insufficient wheel 
traffic to grind down the inequalities of the 
rocky surface. The obtaining of suitable 
food in so thinly populated a region might 
also be a matter of some little difficulty ; 
but, on the whole, I recommend Cape 
Breton as an attractive field for the advent- 
urous*tourist. His wheel will be sure to 
be everywhere greeted as a wonder-com- 
pelling novelty, even though the honor of 
being ‘first on the island” has already 
been snatched away by ‘ No. 234.” 

[ cannot pretend to claim for it a similar 
fame in respect to Prince Edward Island, 
for a bicycle had been ridden in the streets 
of Charlottetown by a youthful summer 
visitor, during a week or two of the 
previous season ; but I think I am the first 
bicycler who ever took a tour there, and it 
will not seem very surprising if, for some 
considerable time at least, I also prove to 
be the last. It may fairly be said of the 
island roadways that they are not by any 
means so bad as they look, for a wheelman 
who inspected them from a window of a 
railroad train would declare at once that 
they were entirely prohibitory to bicycling. 
The soil is a reddish sandy clay, but very 
fertile, and productive, so that there is 
usually a thick growth of grass close up to 
the wagon ruts; and when the ruts them- 
selves are too deep for comfortable riding, 
their grassy edges are often firm enough 
for the support of the wheel. Outside the 
two or three chief towns, the road-beds are 
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all formed of the natural soil, and, in wet 
weather, many of them become little better 
than impassable sloughs; whereas, in dry 
weather, most of them are ridable, and 
some of them supply quite excellent 
stretches of riding. ‘The island has 
109,000 inhabitants and an area of 2,133 
square miles, its extreme length being one 
hundred and thirty miles and its breadth 
thirty-four miles. The soil, which is 
mostly derived from red sandstone, is kept 
in a high state of cultivation, and 
nearly all the population is rural. The 
surface is low or gently undulating, with 
small hills in the central parts, and the 
scenery is quiet, broken every few miles 
by the blue expanses of the broad bays and 
salt-water lagoons. The air is balmy and 
bracing, and the most abundant trees are 
the evergreens. A _ conflict of opinion 
exists with regard to the scenery, some 
travellers having greatly admired it, while 
others declare it to be tame and uninterest- 
ing. The chief exports are oats, barley, 
hay, potatoes, fish, live stock, and eggs.” 
A tremendous gale was blowing when I 
disembarked at Charlottetown (12,000 in- 
habitants), at half-past eight on Wednes- 
day morning, and I had no choice except 
to let myself be blown by it, in a north- 
easterly direction, along the St. Peter’s 
road, which follows up the Hillsboro’ 
river, not far from its left bank, for eight- 
een miles, to Mt. Stewart, a railway 
junction, where one line branches off to 
Souris and the other to Georgetown. On 
the other side of Charlottetown the rail- 
road runs in a north-westerly direction to 
Tignish, one hundred and seventeen miles ; 
and the second largest town of the island 
(Summerside, with 3,000 inhabitants) lies 
about midway onthe line. Spite of the great 
help which the wind afforded I was four 
hours and a half on the way to Mt. Stewart, 
though I did not do a great deal of walk- 
ing. I had one needless tumble while try- 
ing to mount ina sand-rut, and the final 
* mile was ridden in the rain. So heavily 
raged the shower during dinner-time that 
I at first thought of taking the evening 
train directly back to town; but when the 
sun appeared, an hour later, I decided to 
advance through the mud and meet the 
train at a station farther up the line. A 
miscalculation as to distance caused me 
to fail in doing this, and I was also damp- 
ened somewhat by later showers of rain; 
but the close of the afternoon was pleasant, 
and the wind, though less vigorous than at 
the opening of the day, helped me to the 
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last. At dusk, having been another four 
hours and a half on the road, I had ac- 
complished about seventeen more miles, 
and reached the little fishing-hamlet of St. 
Peter’s. The hotel mentioned in the guide- 
book was not to be found here, but, after 
making vain application at a number of 
the other cottages, I was finally received at 
the boarding-house connected with the 
store, near the railroad station, and was 
well taken care of for the night. The 
weather of the next day was of an ideal 
character, except in the respect that the same 
breeze blew stiffly in the same direction, 
instead of turning about, as I had hoped; 
and as the ‘* Worcester” was appointed to 
start on her return voyage at 5 o’clock: 
P.M., I did not attempt fo retrace my 
entire course on the wheel, but took train 
to Bedford, a station fourteen miles from the 
city, and began there at 9 o’clock a round- 
about journey of twenty-four miles, ending 
seven hours later in the public square at 
Charlottetown. Theair was so clear and ex- 
hilarating that the mere fact of existing out- 
of-doors was in itself a pleasure ; but, as the 
wind was generally against me, I was 
obliged to do much walking, whereas on 
the same roads, with the help of the wind, 
slow riding would have been practicable. 
The Lorne Hotel, on Tracadie harbor (an 
abandoned experiment at establishing a 
‘¢ fashionable watering-place,” whose deso- 
late appearance suggested Forlorn as a 
more graphic title), was one of the places 
visited by me early in the day; and the 
best riding of all was supplied by the 
Maltby road, on which I wheeled my last 
five miles from the railway station at Wins- 
low. Before going on board of the boat, 
however, I circled around the city streets to 
the extent of two miles. or more. The 
roads of the island are for the most part 
laid out in perfectly straight lines for many 
miles at a stretch, and this fact adds some- 
what to the monotony of touring over 
them; though the undulating character of 
the country, which affords wide-extended 
views, and renders occasional hill-climbing 
necessary, supplies, in turn, a measure of 
relief for this. I am sure that the tracks 
traversed by me were fair samples of the 
riding afforded in all parts of the island ; 
and, though I cannot especially recommend 
it as.a field for bicycling, I should certainly 
recommend any wheelman who proposes 
to go there to take his bicycle with him, 
and ‘‘ play it for all it is worth.” Were I 
myself to spend a week or ten days upon 
the island, I am sure that I should try, by 
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the help of the wind, to explore two 
hundred or three hundred miles of its road- 
ways. 

The sights and manners and customs ob- 
served by the traveller in all parts of 
** Nova Scotia and the islands beyond” 
differ sufficiently from those seen in the 
United States to seem ‘+ provincial” and 
‘* foreign” ; but Halifax is the only place 
where their foreign quality assumes a dis- 
tinctively ‘* English” tone. The city sug- 
gests a small edition of London, and it is 
well worth visiting as a curiosity by those 
to whom the real London is inaccessible. 
The British flag flying above the Citadel ; 
the red-coated soldiers stepping jauntily 
about the streets; the yellow brick and 
light stone fronts of the buildings, be- 
grimed with the smoke of soft coal; the 
clumsiness of the carts; the heaviness of 
the horses; the gardens secluded behind 
hedges and brick walls; the mists and fogs 
which I encountered (though [ believe 
these are not so frequent as to be character- 
istic) ; the general air of solidity, and re- 
pose, and ‘*slowness”; all these things 
combine to recall *‘ life in London” to one 
who has lived there, and to create a feel- 
ing of strangeness and remoteness from 
home in the mind of the casual visitor from 
any city in the United States. In some 
way it seemed larger to me than most other 
cities accredited with a similar population 
of thirty-six thousand, — perhaps because 
all the other places in Nova Scotia are so 
small, —and the impression left upon my 
mind was a pleasant one. [I should be 
glad to make another and a longer visit 
there; and I know of no place so readily 
accessible from Yankee-land, where the in- 
habitants thereof can get so genuine a taste 
of ‘*a foreign atmosphere,” or so good a 
view of the contrasts which English life 
and habits present to their own. The 
‘¢ Worcester” finally took me away from 
Halifax at 4 o’clock of a Saturday after- 
noon, after I had indulged in a_ parting 
visit to the park, in company with some of 
the local wheelmen, and [ disembarked at 
Boston about two days later, after an ab- 
sence which lacked only a few hours of 
completing a fortnight. During this inter- 
val my cyclometer recor ded three hundred 
and forty-nine miles of wheeling, and I 
travelled one thousand two hundred and 
seventy miles by boat and fifty miles by 
railroad. The entire expense of the tour 
was somewhat less than $50, and, as I am 
a good enough sailor to have no fear of 
sea-sickness, and was favored with pleas- 
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ant weather while afloat, I enjoyed it thor- 
oughly from first to last. Though my 
voyage of one thousand and thirty miles on 
the ‘‘ Worcester” kept me afloat on some 
hours of eight successive days, italsogave me 
some hours ashore on seven of those days, 
and allowed an indulgence in more than 
one hundred miles of bicycling. As my 
state-room was upon the upper deck, and I 
was allowed to keep my wheel therein, the 
act of going ashore at the several stopping- 
places could be done without delay. 

The agent of the line, on my first brief 
application, notified me that a charge 
of eight cents per cubic foot of space oc- 
cupied would be made for transportation of 
the bicycle from Boston to Halifax; but 
upon my informing him that the Yarmouth 
line, by which I proposed to make my out- 
ward voyage, exacted no such tax, and my 
presenting in full the argument for classify- 
ing a tourist’s bicycle as personal baggage, 
he admitted the justice of the claim and 
issued orders that bicycles should thence- 
forth be taken free, at owner’s risk, on both 
the lines of the company, to Savannah as 
well as to Nova Scotia. Furthermore, no 
charge for the wheel was made on either 
of the railroads which I patronized. An 
excellent table was spread in the .cabin of 
the ‘*‘ Worcester,” and its viands were ex- 
tremely well appreciated by me when I 
returned from a day and a half’s subsistence 
on the very simple fare~ attainable in 
the interior of Prince Edward Island. The 
officers of the ship also were a good- 
natured set of men, who took pains to make 
my stay among them as agreeable as pos- 
sible; and the people with whom I came 
in contact on shore were almost in- 
variably civil and anxious to please. 
Whenever I dismounted to quiet the fears 
of nervous horses the owners thereof 
always apologized for the trouble they had 
caused me, and berated their beasts for the 
foolishness of taking offence at the appear- 
ance of so fine and beautiful a vehicle. 

‘*The Maritime Provinces,” compiled 
by M. F. Sweetser, is the guide-book which 
has been alluded to and quoted from in the 
course of the present article. It is recom- 
mended as an_ invaluable companion for 
those whom a perusal of the article may 
induce to explore the regions described, 
though the so-called revised edition of 1883 
contains many statements which have 
become antiquated and misleading, how- 
ever true and proper they may have been 
when first written in 1874. 


Karl Kron. 
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CHAPTER VIII.— SOME NIBBLING, BUT NO 
BITE. 

HERMAN Foster, age fifteen, was out 
late in the evening. He did not appear 
till breakfast was ready in the morning. 
With a boy’s ubiquity he had been all over 
the settlement and heard all the news. 
He knew all about the rescue, and Joe’s 
peril in the serf, and his wounds, and 
what had been done for him, and how 
everybody praised his heroism; and how, 
on his way home, he had knocked down 
‘*Bumpy” Jones. (** Bumpy” was the 
nickname of -a nickname, — short for 
‘* Bumptious.”) Herman told his tale at 
the breakfast table, doing the talking for 
the whole family. He guessed Joe must 
have been crazy from the two awful gashes 
on top of his head, — regular valleys, — 
the doctor cut most all his hair off, and 
shaved around ’em; but you wouldn’t no- 
tice i¢ when he had his cap on. Bill 
Smith said Joe caught ‘* Bumpy” insulting 
a girl, and knocked him down off-hand. 
Bill Smith was ohe of the fellows who 
helped Joe home. Hank Brown was the 
other. Hank Brown said it was because 
‘¢ Bumpy” called the girl a pappoose. 
Anyhow, ‘* Bumpy’s” face was all swelled 
up,—couldn’t hardly see out of his left 
eye. He didn’t believe any fellow in the 
settlement could stand up when Joe hit 
him. Joe was a regular ‘‘ snorter” when 
he got mad. All the boys were sorry 
Joe didn’t get mad oftener; they wanted 
to see him ‘* lift” somebody. They were 
all glad it was ‘* Bumpy” Jones who 
caught it; didn’t any of the boys like 
‘*Bumpy.” All the boys were going to 
ask ‘* Bumpy” how his eye got along 
every time they met him. Bill Smith nor 
Hank Brown didn’t neither of ’em say who 
the girl was; but the boys could find 
out easy enough. Wouldn’t they guy her? 
— guess not, Mary Ann! Serve any girl 
right who was caught going on with 
‘* Bumpy” Jones. 

And so on, till breakfast was over. 

To this pleasing prattle Kitty listened 
with unwonted silence. 
appetite was not good, and ate very little. 
Her brother’s recital shed a new light on 
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Joe’s conduct, and also on her own. Poor 
fellow! This was her first knowledge of 
his peril and his wounds. No wonder he 
was cross last evening. She wondered 
if he was very much hurt. She would 
call and see him that very morning. No- 
body could say anything against her call- 
ing, —they were engaged. Perhaps she 
could do something for him. At any rate, 
she must see him; she must secure a 
reconciliation at all hazards. 

Kitty Foster had never looked prettier 
than she did that morning. Her face was 
a trifle pale from sleeplessness ; but anxiety 
tinged her cheeks with a faint blush of 
pink. Her eyelids were a little swollen 
from crying, but her eyes were brilliant 
with excitement and soft with the dew of 
unwonted emotion. 

On her way she was halted by Mrs. 
Perker, who was waiting in front of her 
house to catch the first passer-by. Mrs. 
Perker was the most spiteful gossip in the 
settlement. 

**’*Spect you’re goin’ to inquire after Joe 
this morning,” she began. ‘* That’s right ; 
you’d oughter, ef what they tell is true. 
They say Joe ketched you an’ Bump Jones 
a-huggin’ an’ kissin’ like to die right in the 
road, an’ he up an’ knocked Bump Jones 
eenamost dead right afore yer face. That’s 
what they tell; but I calklate ’taint all 
on’t true, neither, — is it?” 

Kitty passed on without answering, 
though intense anger blazed in her face. 

So this was the story the gossips would 
circulate. It was, indeed, necessary to see 
Joe and have an understanding with him. 

Tears of vexation filled her eyes, but 
she dashed them away, and walked on in 
her most queenly manner. 

At the door of her lover’s house she was 
met by the doctor coming out. 

‘¢ So you’ve come to see after Joseph, eh?” 
said the doctor, kindly, in answer to her 
inquiry if Mr. Collins was very badly hurt. 
‘‘ Well, no; the young man will be all 

right in a few days if he keeps quiet, and 


doesn’t catch cold, and nothing wrong 
happens to him. You want to talk with 
him? H-m, yes; but you  mustn’t 


excite him, — must be soothing and gentle. 
They tell me he muttered your 1 name a good 
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deal during the first part of the night. 
There! there! you mustn’t cry, child. It’s 
a perfectly natural symptom to talk about 
you, —when the young man is a little off his 
head,” — (g srinning), ——* just a little off, 
nothing alarming. He slept quietly sev- 
eral hours before morning, and feels a 
great deal better. Go right in and see 
him; but be calm and quiet, — no crying ; 
no excitement. Keep cool and steady ; 
don’t stay too long; and I shouldn’t be 
surprised if your seeing him would do him 
good. You want to make him take you as 
a pleasant dose, eh?” and the kind-hearted 
doctor bustled away as though his meagre 
and poorly paid practice required his 
instant attention elsewhere. 

Before proceeding to her lover’s room 
Kitty asked the woman who accompanied 
the doctor to the door what it was that 
Mr. Collins muttered in the night about 
her. 

‘“¢ Wal,” said the woman, *‘ we couldn’t 
exactly ketch it, though | gin both my 
ears to it. You see it was nat’ral I should 
be sort o’ curious like, seein’ he’s been 
a-boardin’ with me nigh onto a year. But, 
you see, he didn’t speak out like he does 
when he’s well ; kinder mutter an’ grumble 
down in his throat. Said, ‘she’s selfish 
and cruel,’ a-many times, over an’ over. 
Most like what sentences he spoke was 
somethin’ o’ this sort : ‘” Twas a man’s duty ; 
any real man would ha’ done it; everybody 
else praised me; but she called it goin’ 
arter the Frenchman’s brats.’ Then he 
would lie still a minnit; and then toss 
about an’ speak your name, and go on 
= fan ‘Selfish an’ cruel,’ over an’ over ag’in, 
till we got tired o’ hearin’ him. Couldn’t 
none on us make out what he meant. 
Mebbe you know?” —this curiously, but 
without eliciting any reply. 

This, then, was the anfortunate expres- 
sion of hers which stuck in her lover’s 
mind: he thought she did not care for the 
lives of two little children! But he did not 
know that she was ignorant alike of their 
peril and his heroism when she said it. 
How odious her speech and conduct must 
have appeared to him! But of course he 
would forgive her unfeeling speech when 
she explained. But would he forgive her 
other misconduct? 

So thinking she was led into her lover’s 
presence. 

He was sitting in a chair with a light 
cap~on his head, looking much as usual. 
He rose to greet her with a smile somewhat 
grave, but kindly. Having slept well the 
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last four or five hours of the night, and 
eaten a nourishing breakfast, his naturally 
calm face had resumed about its usual 
color, and his eyes much of their soft 
brightness. The cap he wore completely 
hid the wounds upon his head, and his 
loss of hair. He merely looked a trifle 
languid and tired, as if from lack of 
sufficient sleep ; and he really was much 
better than the doetor had thought him. 
Thoroughly healthy and of excellent habits, 
with strong vitality, and a mind not in the 
least given to fretting, his sleep and break- 
fast had greatly restored him. His head 
felt a little sore, and his muscles a trifle 
stiff, so that he was not unwilling to rest 
somewhat; but he had already concluded 
that by another day he should feel like 
attending to business. 

Seeing him thus when she had expected 
to find him propped up by pillows, weak 
and ill, Kitty was naturally much disap- 
pointed. At first she was pleased to see 
him so well; then the situation became 
unpleasant. The tender pity and sympathy 
she had come expecting to lavish upon a 
prostrate sick man did not seem at all 
appropriate for this calm young gentleman, 
sitting polite and _ self-possessed in his 
chair, with all his faculties apparently clear 
and healthy. He did not appear in the 
least like a subject for petting or nursing, 
and she felt herself defrauded of the luxury 
of pouring out her affection upon him. 
Instead of taking possession and command, 
as a woman and a nurse may in a sick 
room, she was only the guest of her lover, 
and he commanded the situation. It was 
very embarrassing ; and this feeling chilled 
the warmth of her greeting. 

The situation was also embarrassing to 
Joe. He had a clear sense that he had 
been wrong; but his memory of the events 
of the previous evening was confused. 
He remembered knocking down ** Bumpy ” 
Jones; but why he had done so he could 
not recall. He knew that Kitty had de- 
served severe reproach; but he doubted 
whether he had spoken to her as a gentle- 
man ought. He thought she had now 
come to demand an explanation ; in which 
case he resolved to apologize for any un- 
worthy act or word of his, and then to 
squarely break off their relations ; because 
he felt that it was she who ought to apolo- 
gize, and for her to require him to humble 
himself would be adding insult to injury. 
Therefore he waited silently for her to 
begin the conversation. 

Kitty sat for a minute trying to collect 
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her thoughts, and furtively studying her 
lover’s face with her fine eyes, until they 
filled with tears, then a pitiful sigh heaved 
her bosom, and she burst out impulsively : 
**O Joe! I didn’t know you were hurt; 
indeed I didn’t! I didn’t know how brave 
and noble you were! Nobody told me until 
this morning. How mean and cruel I 
must have seemed to you! Oh, I was bad! 
I know I was; I know you despise me ; 
but not half as much as I despise myself! 
But, Joe, dear, I wasn’t so bad as that — 
indeed I wasn’t! When they told me 
about it, I knew how mean I had been; I 
knew how hurt you would feel; and I 
thought my heart would break ! You have 
aright to hateme! You can’t help despis- 
ing me? I shouldn’t have dared to come 
here, but they told me you were sick; 
and I hoped I might help take care of 
you, and so you would understand how 
sorry I am, and how much I care for 
you!” 

Moved by her own eloquence, and by 
the rush of unwonted emotion, she rose and 
she bent over her lover; she clasped his 
hands; she petted and caressed him; her 
round and beautiful arm stole shyly about 
his shoulders; she punctuated her pretty 
pleadings with several warm kisses. She 
softly lifted his cap and the cloth wet with 
some soothing medicament, and melted 
with sweet womanly sympathy and com- 
passion over his wounds ; and then replaced 
their dressing with a woman’s delicate and 
caressing touch. 

This gave Joe time to think. He for- 
gave her, of course, —she was irresistible, — 
but he did so with a calm gentleness which 
was a rebuke, a caress, and a warning. 
He did not display that eagerness for a rec- 
onciliation which she had hoped for. He 
appeared much changed. Certainly he 
was not the good-humored, easily-man- 
aged young man he had been. 

But there was that in his manner which 
disappointed her worse. He forgave her 
kindly, if too calmly ; that was well; but 
he did not play the ardent lover in the least 
degree. He repaid the warm kisses with 
which she showed her gratitude for for- 
giveness, and owned her new depth of 
affection, with barely one grave, friendly, 
entirely unimpassioned kiss. The pressure 
of his arm around her waist was merely 
gentle and kind, just as he might hold and 
soothe a child, — not at all the way a beau- 
tiful woman expects a lover to embrace 
her. She felt indignant and resentful, and 
showed it by withdrawing herself presently 


from him and terminating their interview, 
on the plea that the doctor said he must not 
be much disturbed ; and really he ought to 
go to sleep, and get well as fast as possible. 

It was plain that this young woman 
was not familiar with wounds and sickness. 
She mistook the cause of her lover’s lack of 
ardor. A dangerous rap on the head 
cannot diminish affection ; but it is a pow- 
erful discourager of amativeness. Phys- 
ical prostration cannot chill true love; 
but it is a sovereign sedative for passion. 

This grievance rankled. The more 
Kitty thought it over the more bitter grew 
her sense of injury. She was not a shy 
girl; but she had ever been self-possessed 
and coy with her lover. He was fond and 
enterprising ; but she had been calmly chary 
of her favors. To permit him to snatch a 
kiss was a rare concession, hardly ever 
yielded except to gain some particular 
purpose. An embrace was an all-sufficient 
reward for his most special service, or the 
utmost possible temptation to receive from 
him a desired promise. This was the first 
time she had ever voluntarily kissed or 
caressed him; she vowed that it should also 
be the last. This was the first time she 
had ever felt the hunger of love for love ; 
and that her lover should be indifferent and 
unresponsive seemed to her a humiliation 
against which her whole nature rebelled. 
She resolved to punish him with exagger- 
ated coldness and distance for the future. 
Her determination took the form of the 
familiar couplet : 


“ He that will not when he may, 
When he will he shall have nay.” 


CHAPTER IX. — HOOKING LE MASQ’AL= 
LONGE BENEDICTITE. 


THE gratitude of Jean Baptiste over- 
flowed upon young Collins. Jean called at 
least twice daily with voluble thanks and 


valuable gifts. The first day he brought 
the largest and sweetest wild berries, which 
he had gone several miles to procure, with 
the morning dew upon them ; also some of 
the finest Indian maple-sugar, and a brace 
of plump partridges, to broil for supper. 
The second day he brought wild-honey and 
squirrels. The third day, finding Joc well 
enough, he insisted upon taking him to his 
shanty, where Dame Baptiste made a holi- 
day affair of the visit, and cooked them a de- 
licious fish and game dinner. The fourth 
day Jean would have Joe take a row on the 
river and fish for bass, Jean doing all the 
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work. The fifth day they went hunting in 
the woods for small game. 

During these grateful attentions Jean’s 
tongue ran continu: lly upon one theme,— 
Le “Masq’ allonge Benedictite. He recited 
the legend over and over again. He firmly 
believed that the blessed fish was still living 
in those waters, waiting to be caught by 
some person worthy to become heir to the 
blessing of the saint. A benediction from 
those holy lips could not be lost. It would 
never die; but it must descend upon some 
worthy soul. He had often dreamed of 
catching the sacred fish; but he could not 
expect to succeed, not having lived a pure 
life. - The benediction of the saint was not 
for such as he. But his life-long study of 
the habits of fish was not wasted. He knew 
just where mascallonge of great size and 
age were to be looked for. He knew par- 
ticularly of one mascallonge, the largest, 
the most cunning, the fiercest, and finest he 
had ever found. He had seen it several 
times, but had never been able to capture 
it. It was proof against all his arts. 
Perhaps this was the blessed fish! He 
had more than once thought so. If it was, 
then he, Jean Baptiste le Corbeau, knew 
its haunt, its habits, and its cunning. Who 
so fit to inherit the benediction of the holy 
Father Marquette as the brave, the gen- 
erous, the good young man who had risked 
his life to save the chilflren of the despised 
fisherman? What hope that another so 
worthy would visit those waters? He, 
Jean, had forgotten the prayers which the 
good fathers taught him years ago; but he 
had prayed to the saints that this brave and 
good young man might obtain the long-lost 
benediction of Father Marquette, of holy 
memory. His wife had prayed with him. 
Better than all, their innocent children had 
prayed the same prayer. He had faith 
that these petitions had been heard by the 
good saints. 

Jean talked so much in this vein that 
Joe, who at first smiled at the legend and 
the Frenchman’s faith, gradually became 
impressed. It worked upon his imagina- 
tion, and the latent superstition which is 
in most men’s natures. He did not believe 

but he could not help hoping it might 
be true. He did believe that Jean had 
seen and knew where to find a fish of 
marvellous size, beauty, and cunning, 
which it would be a rare credit to take. 
He became as eager to attempt its capture 
as Jean could have wished. He grew to 
almost believe that, if he could secure this 
prize, it would be a lucky omen. Even 
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though it should not prove to be Le Masq’- 
allonge Benedictite (if any such creature 
existed), still the taking of such a singu- 
larly preéminent fish might be a special 
indication of the favor of Providence. 
The slight flame of superstition kindled 
in the imagination of young Collins by 
the words of the Frenchman was fanned 
by his acts. It having been agreed that 
the capture of the big fish should be 
attempted, the preparations made were 
solemn and mysterious. The hook and 
line to be used were both new, never hav- 
ing been used for gain or sport, and Joe 
was made to prepare them; so that they 
should not be touched or polluted by un- 
worthy hands. The boat to be used was 
also new, never having been used for any 
service which might offend the purity of a 


saint. The bait, Jean decided, must be a 
live frog, caught by night, under the light 
of the first new moon, by an innocent 


child; and, as the new moon would appear 
that night, Jean’s little girl, duly trained, 
caught a fine frog, with a new net, made 
for that purpose, and deposited it safely in 
a clean vessel, filled with water, and cov- 
ered witha bit of netting, without touching 
it with her hands. Then Jean’s Indian 
wife practised various weird ceremonies, 
including the burning of certain fragrant 
weeds in the dark, just before the rising of 
the thin new moon, requiring Joe to expose 
the hook and line to their pungent smoke, 
so that any odor of impurity they might 
have taken from manufacturer or vendor 
should be removed. This ceremony was 
performed on the summit of the tall sand 
dune, as nearly as might be on the very 
spot where F ather Marquette had kneeled 
in prayer more than a century before, at 
the foot of the tall wooden cross he had 
erected there. 

The night gave indications that the next 
day would be favorable for fishing. There 
was what Jean called ‘‘ a hungry taste” in 
the occasional soft breathing of the air 
from the south-east. A thin mist began to 
draw a gray veil over the starlit sky, and a 
low fog lay like a feathery blanket upon 
the reedy marshes. The frogs croaked, 
and the nocturnal insects chirped and 
hummed with a lugubrious sound. Now 
and then a dog howled in the slumbering 
settlement over the river, and was answered 
by the plaintive cry of a loon from one of 
the river bayous. The unruffled surface of 
the lake spread its pale sea beyond the har- 
bor headlands, under the obscured glimmer 
from the narrow rim of the rising new moon ; 

















but the river showed itself in the shadow 
of the lofty sand dunes like a broad ribbon 
of ink. As the party plunged down the 
steep slope of sand, the mosquitoes at its 
river base bit viciously, as if they felt the 
necessity of laying in sufficient provision to 
last them through a day of rain. 

Jean decided that they should attempt 
the capture of the great mascallonge soon 
after daylight the next morning, when the 


monster would be ravenously hungry. 
Game fish require light to see their 
prey. Jean explained that, according to 


his experience, the reason why fish take 
the hook most freely in cloudy weather is 
twofold: first, from lack of sufficient light, 
they have not been able to gorge themselves 
as usual; second, in the obscure light they 
do not so clearly perceive the fisherman or 
the suspicious character of the bait he 
offers. Of the scientific theory that fish 
are affected by the lightness of the air, 
reducing the atmospheric pressure on the 
water, he was ignorant; and, if he had 
been wiser, he would not have understood 
any more than the savants how that could 
make the fish hungry. And they all re- 
paired to Jean’s shanty to sleep while 
they could; Jean making the boat and 
tackle all ready for service before he flung 
himself down, fully dressed, to snatch a 
little rest. 

Promptly at the first appearance of dawn 
Joe was aroused, and woke to find a good 
breakfast already waiting for them. After 
eating, Jean and Joe entered the boat, 
which Jean rapidly drove up the river, 
using an Indian paddle because it can be 
wielded without making any noise, and 
with the least disturbance of the water. 

The haunt of the great fish was near the 
opening into the river of one of the large 
bayous, or lagoons, where the channel was 
deep, and the aquatic plants uncommonly 
tall. The boat was paddled above this 
spot on the opposite side of the river; 
after which she crossed the channel and 
was permitted to float silently down until 
a point was reached about two hundred feet 
above the supposed lurking-place of the 
big fish. Here an anchor was dropped 
with the utmost caution, well out in the 
stream. The sluggish current tended 
from the boat diagonally shoreward toward 
the edge of the water-weeds. 

As Jean had predicted, the morning was 
wet; a soft, slow drizzle prevailed, with a 
nearly imperceptible air from the south- 
east. The fog had been washed away ; 
but the thinnest possible veil of mist lay 
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upon the surface of the water, adding to 
the obscurity of its depths. 

The live frog taken for bait was now re- 
moved from its vessel and attached to the 
hook. This was done without touching 
bait or tackle with a human hand. The 
frog was caught and held in the cleft of a 
split wand of witchhazel which had been 
seared with fire, and the hook was handled 
with fingers shielded by a leaf cut from a 
water-weed. The frog was so fastened to 
the hook as not to injure him in the least, 
and but very slightly to impede his swim- 
ming powers. When the frog was thus 
prepared in a way to suit Jean’s notions of 
the skill necessary to deceive the singular 
sagacity of the great fish, he was made to 
sit in the centre of a bunch of wet moss 
fastened to a bit of bark just large enough 
to float his weight, and very carefully 
placed upon the surface of the water. The 
current carried the bit of bark slowly to- 
ward the cluster of plants, beneath the shel- 
ter of which Jean believed the big fish was 
lurking, Joe carefully paying out line so as 
not to disturb the sitting frog. When the 
floating bark had reached a point opposite 
and near the home of the great fish, Jean 
made a signal with his hand, and Joe gave 
the line a_ slight jerk. The frog, feeling 
the prick of the hook, leaped off the float- 
ing bark and fell into the river with the 
usual ‘‘ chug’’ of his species, and began 
industriously swimming toward the nearest 
cluster of reeds. He had advanced but 
a few yards when there was a great swirl 
in the water, the gleam of a fish’s side, and 
both frog and fish disappeared as if sucked 
downward by the vortex of the whirlpool 
they had created. Joe ‘ struck” with a 
sharp jerk of the line, and the next moment 
he was nearly dragged out of the boat by 
the furious rush of the most powerful fish 
he had ever encountered. 

And now began a contest of brute fury, 
strength, and cunning, against human 
power and skill, such as Joe had never im- 
agined, and Jean never before witnessed. 
The strength of the great fish was so pro- 
digious that the line cut Joe’s hands so 
as to draw blood, notwithstanding they 
were protected by thin buckskin gloves, 
which Jean had advised himto wear. But 
for her anchor, the boat would have been 
dragged into the weeds in spite of Jean’s 
paddle. She was nearly upset, -broad- 
beamed though she was, actually dipping 
a little water. 

Foiled by Joe’s steady strength in his 
rush for the reeds, the great fish suddenly 
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shot out of the water, showing his immense 
size in the air, and sav agely shaking his 
jaws in an effort to dislodge the hook. In 
this he was again foiled by Joe, who gath- 
ered in two or three yards of line so quickly 
as to keep it taut. Then followed a rapid 
and bewildering series of dasheshither and 
thither, quick and powerful jerks, heavy and 
prolonged tugs, and incredibly quick turns 
in efforts tocatch and bite off the line above 
its protecting wire. All these were stead- 
ily defeated by Joe, who gained several 
more yards of line, by taking up, hand over 
hand, every foot whenever it slackened. 
Meanwhile Jean plied his paddle, striving 
to keep the boat’s bows on to the struggling 
monster. 

Finding that he could not gain the reeds, 
either by force or stratagem, the great fish 
now explored the river bottom in search of 
some sunken snag about which he could 
entangle the line, or by running the line 
against which he might tear the hook from 
his jaws. His range had been considerably 
shortened by Joe’s taking in line, and for- 
tunately the river bottom was clear. So 
now, in furious desperation, the fierce 
creature rushed at the boat, and darted 
under it with the swiftness of an arrow. 
Joe gathered in the slackened line rapidly, 
still he could not take in half the slack 
before the fish passed beneath him. If 
now the line were suddenly snubbed against 
the boat when it straightened, it must either 
break or the hook tear out. But Jean 
hauled quickly on the anchor rope; the 
boat shot backward, and the line, catching 
its bow, and being allowed to run through 
Joe’s hands till it was gradually snubbed, 
swung the boat violently around till it 
slipped off the bow, when Joe recovered a 
yard or two of slack, and again held his 
struggling game at the end of the taut 
cord. 

The fish now repeated all its former 
tricks on this side of the boat, until Jean 
pulled up the anchor entirely, to avoid its 
rope being fouled by the line. 

By this time the fierce and strong water 
monarch began to tire, and Joe hauled him 
slowly in, foot by foot, in straining surges. 
There was but one more trick w hich his 
cunning brain could suggest. After a 
heavy tug, the fish suddenly again darted 
at the boat. But this time he did not pass 
under it. He shot into the air and sprang 
directly at his enemy, striking Joe so 
sharply in the side with his snout as to 
nearly upset him. But this mancuvre 
was fatal. Joe almost instinctively caught 


the line with one hand close to the fish’s 
sharp muzzle, while with the other hand 
he rapidly enveloped the struggling mon- 
ster in the folds of a net lying in the bottom 
of the boat, upon which “he had been 
kneeling. Thus enveloped the fish could 
not escape, though for a minute he threat- 
ened to break the thin sides of the boat 
with the tremendous blows of his powerful 
body. Jean flung himself bodily upon 
the flopping game. He would have stunned 
it by a blow on the snout, but Joe objected. 
He would not have such a splendid creat- 
ure marred in any way. So they wound 
loop after loop of the line about it, outside 
of the net, till they had it so securely bound 
that they could easily handle it. And then 
Jean passed the sharp end of a short strong 
wire through its snout, looped the ends of 
the wire and tied a bit of rope in the loops, 
so that they could lift it up for examina- 
tion. The fish was fully five feet long, 
and Jean estimated its weight at about 
sixty pounds. Its form was the perfection 
of symmetry and power; its color and 
markings were singularly beautiful; in 
every way it was one of the malignant 
masterpieces of nature. 

The unconquered though captive water- 
tiger still fought and bit with sullen and 
unavailing ferocity; but Jean pried open 
its jaws with the blade of his paddle, and 
both men peered curiously in. 

Oh, wonder! Oh, miracle! Oh, joy! 

At the base of its armed mouth, and just 
within the opening of its cavernous throat, 
there hung, partly bedded in the muscles, 
a bit of copper wire, perhaps two and a 
half inches long, green with age, except 
where it was kept scoured by wear; and 
attached to this bit of wire was a piece of 
silver, worn thin and round, but unmis- 
takably the remains of what had once been 
a small silver cross. 

It would not be very strange if some 
fisherman, on loosing the spoon from his 
trolling-hook, had substituted a silver cross 
worn quite commonly as an ornament, 
whose glitter would serve the same pur- 
pose as the spoon; but the taking of a fish 
with such an ornament in its mouth, worn 
with age, would be a very remarkable oc- 
currence though not a miracle. But Jean 
and Joe did not pause to reason that both 
the copper wire and the silver cross would 
rapidly wear away in such a situation, so 
that they could not have been in the mouth 
of the fish more than a few years at most, 
to say nothing of the fact that the iron 
hook would go still more quickly. Their 
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superstitious faith was too thoroughly 
aroused to reason on the matter. They 
both firmly believed that they had captured 
the identical fish blessed by Father Mar- 
quette nearly a century and a quarter be- 
fore, bearing in its mouth the identical 
cross worn and lost by the good father. 
Joe trembled with excitement, like a man 
in an ague fit. Jean fell upon his knees, ex- 
claiming over and over, ‘* Le Masq’allonge 
Benedictite! Le Masq’allonge Benedic- 
tite!” 

Then he suddenly begged of Joe to— 
‘¢ Take ’em out! Take ’em out, and put 
’em in your bosom! queek ! queek ! Feeno- 
devil sure to getaway ! Feesh no account, — 
blessing all go wiz ze cross, not wiz ze 
feesh. You got ze cross, you got ze bless- 
ing. Saint give’em to you, —take ’em 
queek! right away!” 

But Joe refused. His kindling imagina- 
tion expanded his mental vision beyond the 
range of mere self. By what he deemed a 
miracle he had taken that marvellous fish 
the very legend of which was so strange 
that only a few ignorant fishermen believed 
in its existence. Here was the indisputa- 
ble evidence of the truth. Again had the 
faith of the foolish confounded the wise. 
He must exhibit the fish with the cross still 
in its throat. To disturb it would ruin the 
evidence. This miracle did not belong to 
him alone: it was the just inheritance of 
all mankind. It must be so managed that 
all the world should see and know it. The 
memory of Father Marquette should be 
vindicated. To disturb it would take 
away the glory of the capture, and ruin his 
owntriumph. The fish’s head mustbe dried 
and preserved, just as it was, to hold this 
marvel forever. It was too rare, too won- 
derful, too miraculous to be destroyed. 
The fish could not possibly escape, — that 
was a fear too preposterous to entertain. 
But to make more sure, he fastened it se- 
curely to a thwart. 

Then the two men seized their paddles 
and urged their light craft with almost fran- 
tic speed down the river to the settlement. 


CHAPTER X.-——-LE FIN AU DIABLE. 


As they paddled, Joe’s exaltation grew. 
His imagination ran riot. 
The benediction of the saint was his! 


Who could doubt that its effect could 
exceed his wildest wishes? Here was fame 
to begin with; for the wonder of their 
exploit would run over all Christendom. 
Especially would it resound in all lands 
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where the Holy Catholic faith is held. 
It would become part of history. Re- 
ligious legend would everywhere be full of 
it. His name would live for generations, 
linked with the miracle. Who could 
doubt that all the other good promised in 
the legend would follow? Honor, wealth, 
the world’s esteem, the reverence of the 
devout toward one thus singularly fa- 
vored, — he had only to so live as not to 
forfeit the favor of the sainted father by 
gross undeserving, and all these things 
would be added to him. 

With both men thus mentally exalted 
according to their several capacities, the 
boat dashed up to the wharf at the settle- 
ment. Very carefully they landed the 
great fish and released it from the folds of 
the net. 

While they were thus occupied, Kitty 
Foster and her brother Herman, who hap- 
pened to be passing by, came down the 
bank to the wharf. She had in her hand 
an open penknife, with which she was 
cutting bits of bark from a sassafras root 
which her brother had pulled and -washed 
in the river to eat. She was in one of her 
petulant moods, having. been annoyed by 
fragments of gossip about her lover and 
herself and ‘*‘ Bumpy” Jones, with which 
Herman had been mischievously teasing 
her. 

Kitty knew a little of the legend of Le 
Masq’allonge Benedictite, which Joe had 
told her. She knew of the great fish, and 
of the intention of the men to capture it. 
She knew a little of the hopes of the men 
that it might prove to be the blessed fish 
of Father Marquette. But she regarded 
all this as only Jean’s ignorant Catholic su- 
perstition ; an idle tale, scarcely worth lis- 
tening to. She did not have much faith in 
jJean’s knowing where there was a big 
fish ; though she hoped that, if there was 
such a creature, Joe might catch it, partly 
because it would please him, more because, 
after catching it, she hoped he would spend 
more of his time with her and less with 
the Frenchman. 

Irritated by the gossip she had heard, 
she came down to the wharf partly to see 
what the’men had caught, partly to meet 
Joe and have him walk home with her, 
and partly to complain to Joe about the 
gossip which annoyed her. 

The men had just cleared the great fish 
from its wrappings as she approached. 
It lay limp and apparently lifeless, except 
an occasional slight stir of its tail, or a 
slow gasp of its gills. Hearing her step, 
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Joe looked up and saw her. He greeted 
her with an exultant light in his face, 
saying : — 

‘We've got him, Kitty! 
the big fish! re 

‘Oui, Mees Kitty,” added Jean, ‘+ Mon- 
sieur Collins have caught heem! He is Le 
Masq’allonge Benedictite !” 

Joe ri ised the splendid fish with both 
hands by the bit of rope attached to the 
wire in its snout, with difficulty lifting it 
high enough so that its tail did not drag on 
the wharf, and held it before Kitty. 

‘¢ See how large and handsome he is! 
the finest mascallonge ever caught in Mich- 
igan! And it is really the blessed fish 
of Father Marquette! Pll show you the 
proof.” 

At this instant the fish flapped its tail 
and body against Kitty’s dress, soiling it. 
Vexed and petulant as she felt, her temper 
flashed up. With a swift gesture of anger 
she cut the rope between Joe’s hands with 
her penknife. The rope slipped through 
one of the loops of the wire; one end of 
the wire tore through the fish’s snout; the 
fish dropped free upon the wharf. With 
one powerful spring of its muscular body, 
it flopped itself ten feet away, and hung 
balanced upon the very edge of the wharf, 
With a cry of dismay both men flung 
themselves upon it. Their eager fingers 
grasped at it like claws. They sought to 
hold it down by their weight. Vain effort. 
Apparently suddenly restored to full life 
and energy, the slippery body of the fish 
struggled through their grasping hands; 
it slid rapidly over the edge of the wharf, 
and dropped splashing into the river. A 
momentary gleam, a swift swirl upon the 
dark surface of the riv er, and it was gone! 

The men rose and stood gazing bewil- 
dered upon the dying eddy w vhere all their 
grand expectations had so suddenly disap- 
peared. Jean cried with passionate em- 
phasis : — 

‘** Le fin au diable!” 

Then Joe slowly turned and confronted 
Kitty, who, frightened by this unexpected 
result of her angry act, had followed the 
men to the edge of the wharf. The look 
with which Joe regarded her had in it 
something so wild and threatening that she 
recoiled before him. Twice or thrice he 
opened his mouth as if to speak to her; 
but only a choking gasp escaped from his 
throat. Twice he raised his right hand 
clenched above his head, and slowly let it 
drop to his side. This was not a motion 
as if to strike her ; but she recoiled another 


We’ve 


got 


step in terror. He clasped his left hand 
across his forehead, and glared at her 
strangely. Then a shudder ran over him; 
he covered his face with both his hands, 
and burst into sobs which shook his pow- 
ful frame from head to foot. 

This exhibition of violent and semi- 
hysterical emotion, in such a strong, self- 
controlled, phlegmatic man as Joe, had in 
it an element of singular awfulness. Kitty 
was shocked, terrified, awed, and repent- 
ant altogether. Tears flowed from her 
eyes; she flung herself upon her lover’s 
breast with a pitiful cry, weeping and 
sobbing penitently :— 

**Q Joe! Joe! I didn’t mean it! 
deed, indeed I didn’t!” 

She sought to twine her arm about his 
neck; but at that moment her touch and 
her caresses were repulsive. With a 
shudder Joe pushed her away, perhaps a 
little rudely. She staggered; one of her 
heels caught on a projecting timber of the 
wharf; she fell, balanced a moment on 
the edge of the wharf, and then slipped 
over it with a sharp cry, and plunged head- 
long into the river at the very spot where 
the fish had disappeared. 

The men stared at the water until the 
circles created by her plunge had almost 
ceased rippling against the wharf, and the 
dark bosom of the river was regaining its 
pitiless serenity. Then Joe awoke from 
his bewilderment. He tore off his coat; 
he stood a moment on the edge of the 
wharf searching the depths with eager 
eyes ; then, as a great bubble floated up and 
broke upon the surface, he joined his hands 
above his head, dropped into the air, and 
dived smoothly and swiftly to the bottom 
of the river. Jean caught up the fish-line, 
rapidly coiled it over his arm, and stood 
prepared to throw itthe moment Joe should 
reappear. 

Swimming swiftly along the bottom of 
the river, in the direction of the current, 
Joe easily found the girl. She had grasped 
a water-weed with her hands, and it held 
her down. To tear her loose and shoot 
upward, bearing her to the surface was the 
work of an instant. As soon as he ap- 
peared Jean cast the line; Joe caught it, 
and was quickly hauled along the wharf 
till he could wade ashore with Kitty in his 
arms. He at once ran with her to the 
nearest house. Herman ran ahead; and, 
bursting in, announced that his sister had 
fallen into the river, and was most drowned, 
and Joe Collins was bringing her there. 
This set everybody in motion. Joe and 
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Jean were met at the door. Herman was 
told to run for the doctor, and then run 
home and fetch his mother. Kitty was 
taken in charge by the women, who, di- 
rected by Joe what to do, took instant and 
proper means to restore the girl to con- 
sciousness. In a few minutes they were 
so successful that she breathed; a minute 
or two later she opened her eyes, which 
had been closed, and sighed heavily ; pres- 
ently she was able to speak. Her first 
words, uttered with difficulty and at inter- 
vals, were : — 

‘¢ T — didn’t — mean — it — Joe!” 

By the time the doctor arrived Kitty had 
been rubbed dry by the women, had ex- 
pelled all the water she had swallowed, 
and had been put in bed, wrapped in hot, 
dry blankets. She called so hysterically 
for Joe that he was admitted to see her, 
and assured her of his forgiveness, and 
asked hers for the push he had given her, 
saying : — 

‘¢ Why, Kitty! You are more precious 
than all the fish that ever swam! Of course 
you didn’t mean to, dear. Now, don’t 
think any more about it.” 

He kissed her tenderly and retired. The 
doctor came, administered a light opiate, to 
quiet her excitement, and presently she 
dropped into a sound sleep. 

Joe cautioned Jean not to speak of their 
capture of Le Masgq’allonge Benedictite. 
He showed Jean that nobody would believe 
them; they would only be laughed at. 
Besides, if he told the story, he would 
make people laugh at Father Marquette ; 
and it would be bad for Jean to bring re- 
proach upon the memory of the dead 
saint. It would be better to state the 
simple truth, that they had caught a very 
large fish; that Kitty playfully cut the 
string which held it; that it unexpectedly 
flopped off the wharf and was lost; that 
Kitty stumbled and fell into the river, and 
Joe got her out. This would agree with 
the story of Kitty’s brother, Herman, as this 
was all the boy knew about it, his atten- 
tion being so absorbed by the escape of the 
fish that he did not see Joe push Kitty, 
nor understand that there had been any 
unusual scene between them. Jean under- 
stood and promised, after which he went 
sorrowfully home. 

Then Joe went to his room, put on dry 
clothing, and sat down to think it all over. 
He did not doubt that they had captured 
Le Masgq’allonge Benedictite. It had 
escaped, but through no fault of his. He 
might have taken Jean’s advice and secured 


the cross when the fish was first captured. 
But Jean’s advice was selfish; his action 
had been unselfish. The spirit of Father 
Marquette would approve his action, rather 
than Jean’s advice. Did the blessing ad- 
here to the cross and the fish? Perhaps 
the fish was permitted to escape with the 
cross, leaving the blessing with him. The 
world was not prepared or fit for such a 
marvel. Doubtless it was best as it was. 
That the fish would never be taken again, 
he felt certain. Its former cunning would 
be doubled by this rude experience. He 
did not believe it would return to its 
former haunt. Then he was not a Catholic. 
He had very little faith in the saints. At 
any rate regrets were now useless. He 
would live his life honorably, and accept 
its fortunes, leaving the rest with that over- 
ruling Providence which was higher than 
all the saints. If his life should prove 
especially blessed, well; if not, he 
would share the common lot of his fellows. 
If no good should come of it surely he had 
no reason to fear evil. 

His thoughts of Kitty were generous and 
manly. It was true that her petulant 
temper was the cause of his loss; but it 
was only a momentary vexation; she had 
not meant the harm which followed; there 
was no malice in her act; she was sincerely 
sorry ; besides she did not know how great 
was the loss she had caused. He should 
never reproach her. This lesson would 
make her more thoughtful and patient here- 
after. 

Moreover he was now sure that she 
loved him, and that warmly as he loved 
her. This knowledge made him happier 
than he had been before, since their be- 
trothal. Until now his, had been all the 
manifest love; hers merely toleration. 
Perhaps this mutual love was the first fruit 
of the benediction ! 


CHAPTER XI. — BENEDICTITE. 


WHEN Kitty awoke, Joe was waiting 


with his wagon to take her home. Kitty’s 
mother discreetly slipped out of the back 
way and walked home, while Kitty was 
dressing, leaving the two young people to 
enjoy their drive alone. This time Kitty 
had no reason to complain of apathy on 
the part of her lover. Warmed by his 
manly ardor, and honestly penitent for her 
faults, she freely confessed all her folly and 
all her love. From that moment their 
mutual affection put on that sacredness and 
tenderness which should consecrate two 
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lives about to be blended in one. After 
that consecration there was no sweeter- 
tempered, no more cheerful-looking, no 
happier girl in the settlement. Within a 
month the pair were wedded. Shortly 
after the wedding Joe removed with his 
bride toa distant part of Michigan. A year 
later the Foster family crossed the lake and 
settled in Illinois. 

Did the benediction of Father Marquette 
really settle upon Joe? 

This question I cannot answer. Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Collins are now an old 
couple. Without being wealthy they live 
in ease, and the old gentleman annually 
visits the lakes to indulge his: penchant for 
fishing. They are accounted a happy 
couple. They are esteemed and liked by 
all who know them. Their lives have 
passed smoothly. They are surrounded 
by all which should make old age pleas- 
ant: children and grandchildren, honor, 
love, reverence, and many friends. They 
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have lived so simple and upright a life that 
he is one of the most popular men in his 
county, without ever having been accused 
of being a politician ; and she is one of the 
most popular women, without ever having 
been considered fashionable. Mrs. Collins 
is still beautiful. She has for years been 
quoted as the most sunny-tempered, lov- 
able, and loving of wives. She adores her 
husband, with sometimes a gentle awe of 
his calm strength. He adores her, with 
sometimes a secret wonder at her happy 
sprightliness. Their children honor their 
parents, and are honored by the people. 
Their eldest son rose to the rank of colonel 
during the war for the Union, while his 
younger brother became a captain. Their 


three daughters are happily married. All 
their children and grandchildren are fair, 
chaste, brave, and honest. 

If this is not the benediction of Father 
Marquette, account for it to suit yourself. 


A MORNING RIDE. 


SPEED 
Swiftly 


thee well, my bicycle, speed thee well, I say! 
thou shalt bear me o’er the travelled way ; 


Swiftly by the rambling streams, 


Where 


From deep hollows into light, 
Seeking, like the ready mind, 
In the darkness light to find. 


we watch the yellow gleams 
Of the wavelets, leaping bright 


Speed thee well, my bicycle, bear me on, I say! 
Let thy wheel revolving chase thought of care away. 
Every rustling breeze that blows, 

Every breaking beam that glows, 


Every form that beauty takes 


From Dame Nature when she wakes, 
Fairy ferns and forest flowers, — 
All, my ‘‘ wheel,” all, all, are ours. 


Then away, my bicycle; while I urge thee on, 

Thoughts of other days flash by, that have long since gone, 
Fondly memory backward trends, 

And I see and hear old friends: 

See them in the shades that play 

Through this leafy, curtained way ; 

Hear them in the breeze that makes 

Monotones through bushy brakes. 


Ninon Neckar. 
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A CANOE CAMP, 


Tuer Thousand-Island region is practi- 
cally an estuary or contraction of Lake 
Ontario, thickly strewn with rocky islets 
of all shapes and sizes, covered (asa friend 
of mine has put it) with Christmas-trees. 
The actual number of the islands is de- 
pendent largely upon the dryness of the 


season, a fall of a foot in the river adding 
some hundreds to the »aumber. 

The mid-day breeze from the west is 
about as regular an institution as dinner, 
varied, to be sure, at rare intervals, with a 
*¢norther,” which comes down upon us 
from Labrador, as cool, and often as fierce 
as its namesake which sweeps across the 
lonely waters of the Mexican gulf, and 
drives the thin-blooded sons of the Aztecs 
to the inner recesses of their adobes. The 
St. Lawrence breeze is an important asset 
in the sum of advantages the region has to 
offer. It comes across the broad, cooling 
surface of Lake Ontario, and, eddying 
among the islands, makes us all hungry, 
and stimulates even the indolent piazza- 
people into a desire to action. It forms a 
conspiracy with the sun to bronze the pale 
cheeks of city girls, and redden the hands 
of the piscatorial clerk. To the boatman 
it is a joy, for every boat carries its sail 
and mast. It flecks the heavens with clouds, 
and ruffles the shallows in a combination 
highly favorable to the capture of fish. It 
sways the hammock, and makes olian 
music among the nodding pine-boughs. 
Each morning and evening is a blessed 
calm. The interval between is given to 
the increase and decline of the gentle gale. 


Sometimes, it is true, it is too fresh 
in the broad basins, between the islands, 
for small boats, and they must then content 
themselves behind the lea of rocky prom- 
ontories until it is over. There are some 
grand days in September, when even the 
staunch local steamers have a hard time of 
it. Then the huge green billows advance 
in stately array, curling over the shoals, and 
are finally shattered into flying spray against 
the granite headlands. In such weather as 
this the strong and buoyant ** catamarans,” 
of which there are several here, indulge, 
sometimes, in the exciting sport of a race 
with the steamboats. 

Then it is delightful, when one has _ per- 
fect control of his oars, and ‘* knows his 
boat,” to pull out into the rolling waters, 
and, holding the prow well up to the wind, 
rise and fall as the billows sweep past. 

Unfortunately there is a malicious wind, 
too, which comes up narrow channels of 
the river, and catches the current in reverse, 
setting up a bobble that is most distressing, 
especially for a canoe. 

Then there is the capricious and coquet- 
tish breeze, which sometimes comes along 
after a hot, still day, and tempts people to 
sail away for miles, with the promise of an 
equally easy return, and then leaves them 
to row back laboriously. 

Incidental to the peculiarities of river 
life, I must not forget to speak of the St. 
Lawrence skiff, which, in its way, affords 
its possessor quite as much satisfaction as 
the canoe does to its occupant; and no 
horseman shows a more untiring care for 
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his steed than that lavished upon his skiff 
by the professional riverman. 

All of the boats in these waters are ex- 
cellent. Such a thing as a snub-nosed, 
cranky, or gayly painted but disreputable 
and unsafe punt is unknown here, and any 
amphibious native who should dare to 
show one around the wharves of Clayton 
or ** the Bay,” would lose all claims to the 
respect of his neighbors. 
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centre-board. No rudders are used, the 
course of the craft being entirely guided 
with the sheet, as a horse is handled with 
the bridle, and by so balancing the weight 
of the boat fore and aft as to drag the stern 
in going before the wind, or depress the 
bow when coming about. When ladies o1 
lazy people are in the boat, an oar is 
usually taken to swing the boat upon 
another tack. The length of the skiff is 


ALEXANDRIA BAY. 


The St. Lawrence skiff is built of per- 
fectly knotless pine a trifle more than a 
quarter of an inch thick. 
white-oak, set about four inches apart ; and 
when it rests unoccupied upon the water 
every line adds grace to its symmetry. It 
is equally sharp at both ends, and is so 


The ribs are of 


arranged that the boatman, sitting 
the fish-box, rows stern in front 
alone. 

Every boat has a _ spritsail and a folding 


upon 
when 


usually about 21 feet, beam 3 feet, depth 13 
inches. T'wochairs of oak and rattan without 
legs are part of the furnishing of every boat. 
In most of the best boats detachable nickel- 
plated outriggers are used. The oars are 
pivoted upon pins, so that they may be 
dropped instantly when there is a strike in 
trolling. 

These boats are shellacked, thus showing 
the rich amber hue of the wood, and a 
short deck of varied woods is built on fore 
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and aft. They are all built along the river, 
and range in price from $60 to $150, and 
many are shipped every year to distant 
points. 

The boatmen who row patties to fishing- 
points during the summer get a uniform 


rate of $3 per day. They are usually 
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upon any summer day, and they know 
it. 

To many people there is a greater charm, 
however, in lazily drifting over the rocky 
shallows, where the rapidly-changing sub- 
marine mosaics are shadowed by the dan- 
cing wavelets, or floating with a good 
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good fellows, being temperate, honest, and 
capable, tull of dry wit, and having a rich 
fund of experience worth the hearing. 
They think for themselves, and cling to the 
traditions of their toilsome calling with 
tenacity. There is nothing of the hack- 
man about them. They can give their 
patrons far more than their money’s worth 


novel beneath the shadow of some mossy 
crag, and dreaming the hours away. But 
by refusing to catch fish they bring their 
boatmen into disrepute when they get back 
to the hotel wharf in the evening, and the 
men do not like it; and for this reason, 
when you are too lazy to fish, it is better to 
take a boat to yourself, or persuade some 
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other equally lazy man to go with you. New Yorkers and New Englanders, re- 
Perhaps the writer might do so, if not turning from Stony Lake, passed through 
suffering from a rare and lucid interval of the islands and camped there ex route, 
enforced in- and a few re- 
dustry. a mained some 

The — ad- weeks, and, 
vantages of learning _ its 
the cruising charms, 
canoe, as a urged the 
means _ for region as a 
cheap — and future cruis- 
independent ing centre. 
tours among When _ the 
the islands, executive 
are appreci- committee of 
ated; and the Ameri- 
next summer can Canoe 
the _ pretty Association 
fleets of the met at Al- 
American bany, in No- 
Canoe Asso- vember, it 
ciation will was a _ toss. 
dot thewaters THE PSYCHE. with the 
of the river. chances in 

Last season the success of the Stony tavor of Lake George. A sub-committee 
Lake (Canada) Meet, which was charac- was finally vested with authority to visit the 
terized by good management and abundant St. Lawrence, and decide. This committee 
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hospitality upon the part of the Canadians, went to Clayton, and, employing a_river- 
led to the hope that the Meet of ’84 might man, visited the foot of Grindstone Island, 
occur upon the frontier. Many of the which had been suggested as a favorable 











site. They reported in its favor, and the 
camp of ’84 will be held upon Delaney’s 
Point, within pistol-shot of the national 
boundary line, — making it essentially an 
international affair. 

Delaney’s Point is a wooded, grassy knoll, 
sloping both toward the Canadian channel 
and Eel Bay, a roomy, island-environed 
sheet, greatly in favor with fishing-parties. 
There are many good hotels among the isl- 
ands, but this spot meets the objection 
which many canoeists have to camping in 
the vicinity of summer resorts, as the near- 
est house is three miles or more away. It 
is equally distant from the route of steam- 
boats, and there is no probability of such 
craft ploughing through a race as they did, 
to the disgrace of Lake George, at Crosby 
side, in 82. A steam ferry-boat leaves 
Clayton upon the arrival of the New York 
express in the morning, and arrangements 
will probably be made by which mail and 
newspapers leaving the metropolis at 9 
P.M. will be delivered at the camp before 
noon the following day. 

The prevailing winds in August have free 
sweep upon one exposure of the camp, 
while the other will afford a perfect calm. 

The festive mosquito, which ranks 
among the chief minor tribulations of the 
camper elsewhere, is a rare visitor here, 
and, when he does come, there is a retiring 
modesty in his demeanor greatly in con- 
trast with the frisky familiarity of his New 
Jersey prototype. There is little or no 
dew among the islands, the grass at mid- 
night being nearly always as crisp and dry 
as at noon. 

Such are a few of the favorable features 
upon which our canoeing visitors may 
count. 

The islands in the immediate vicinity of 
the camp are nearly all unoccupied, and are 
as innocent of the touch of mankind as when 
they were the chosen haunts of the preda- 
tory Iroquois ; though by going a little dis- 
tance the sociably inclined canoeist can 
find society at Thousand Island Park, or 
the scattered cottages that dot the more 
distant shores. The devious channels that 
divide the islands are full of surprises, 
revealing at every turn unsuspected vistas 
full of exquisite combinations of rock, and 
bough, and water, with an embarrassing 
wealth of near-by tours for the paddle, 
amidst scenery as beautiful as dreamland. 

Such of the railroad companies as I 
have heard from whose lines lead hither 
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express very liberal intentions in the matter 
of transportation for canoeists. 

New England members will probably 
come via the Ogdensburg & Lake Cham- 
plain R.R., from Rouse’s Point to Ogdens- 
burg, which is thirty-six miles below 
Alexandria Bay, and a good place to take 
the water. 

Those from the West will do well to 
come over the Grand Trunk to Gananoque, 
which is three miles by sail from the 
camp. 

New Yorkers will come via Utica, 
reaching Clayton over the Utica & Black 
River R.R 

Local steamers upon the river will carry 
canoes either way at low rates between 
Alexandria Bay and Cape Vincent, and the 
‘¢ Armenia”’ will take them, upon alternate 
days, either from the Bay of Quinte or 
Ogdensburg. The best point to take the 
water will be either at Round Island Park 
or Thousand Island Park, depending upon 
the course of the wind. Some canoeing 
writers, having but slight acquaintance 
with the region, have insisted that the 
current of the St. Lawrence made it unfit 
for a cruising-place. The fact is, however, 
that all that portion of the river, near 
which the camp at Delaney’s Point is 
to be located, is really a series of lakes, 
having no more current than Lake Pepin 
upon the upper Mississippi. The river at 
this point is about eight miles wide. There 
is no point upon the river, within forty 
miles, where the current is pronounced 
enough to bother a canoeist who has 
ordinary wind and muscle, or which can- 
not be overcome with the sail in a light 
breeze. 

In conclusion, the Thousand Islands are 
at the commencement: of the most novel 
and unique summer journey east of the 
wonderlands of the far North-west. The 
daily steamer, which leaves Clayton upon 
the arrival of the connecting express train 
from Niagara Falls, passes down the wild 
and storied rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
and brings her passengers safely to Montreal 
before sunset, by a route which has now 
become a great highway of pleasure-travel 
between, the West and the mountain and 
sea-shore resorts of New England ; and the 
wise traveller, passing this way, may surely 
pluck a day or so from care, and, trusting 
himself to the care of a skiffman, gain a 
glimpse of this happy spot. 


Frank H. Taylor. 






























































MODERN 


THERE are traditions of social gather- 
ings for target-practice with the bow and 
arrow somewhere along the forties or 
fifties, but the formal introduction of 
archery to the Américan public dates from 
the appearance of Mr. Maurice Thompson’s 
article on the sport in Scrzbxer’s Monthly, 
July, 1877. This article was written in 
the spirit of poetry and love for the recre- 
ation it treats of, was sumptuously illus- 
trated, and attracted attention wherever 
read. Shortly afterward ‘* The Witchery of 
Archery,” by the same author, was printed, 
which work made good the assumption con- 
tained in the title, and forthwith secured to 
the favorite pastime of its author *‘ a local 
habitation and a name,” not only in the 
hearts, but in the practices of his fellow- 
lovers of open-air pastime. 

The archery fever broke out in different 
parts of the country, and spread with the 
rapidity of contagion. Clubs were organ- 
ized everywhere, though most numerously 
in the West, and, in the spring of 1879, a 
convocation of archers at Crawfordsville, 


Ind.,—the home of Mr. Thompson, — 
organized the National Archery Associ- 
ation, and arranged for the tournament 
held in Chicago that year. 

The organization of the National Asso- 
ciation gave to the newly adopted pastime 
a position of importance among the out- 


door sports of our country. And it was 
during the year of the first national tour- 
nament (1879), and the two years imme- 
diately following, that the archery wave 
rolled at its highest point of prosperity. 
We felt like boys and girls in a world of 
heroic and zsthetic associations, and we 
were eager to partake of the beauty that 
beguiled, and to rival the achievements 
that inspired an ancient ancestry. The 
history of an archery club, and especially 
of one organized at that time, must be filled 
with pleasing memories; and ours was no 
exception. 

We were half-a-dozen wide-awake fel- 
lows, and we sat on a low fence adjoining 
our hotel one beautiful evening in the 
month of May, 1879, discussing different 
schemes of fun during the summer. Base- 
ball was proposed, but the suggestion was 
quickly cried down. Then croquet was 
spoken of, and lawn-tennis, and a series 
of boating and picnic excursions, and 
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pedestrian trips, and various other projects ; 
but to everything objections were offered. 
At last, some one asked, ‘* Why not an 
archery club?” And we looked inquir- 
ingly at each other and thought, ‘* Why 
not?” And then we talked the matter 
over; and, as we talked, the suggestion 
grew more favorable in our eyes. The 
sport would certainly possess the charm of 
novelty, and promised much more. We 
saw in it a healthful and beautiful out-door 
recreation ; a recreation affording abundant 
opportunity for the display of skill, grace, 
and strength, and one in which our lady 
friends, as well as ourselves, could partici- 
pate,—this last recommendation being, per- 
haps, the most potent of all. 

It was a sport, too, having the unquali- 
fied sanction of antiquity, and fascinating 
with a thousand romantic associations. 
Yes, we would have an archery club; and, 
in our enthusiasm, before we left the spot, 
we arranged for a meeting for the organiza- 
tion of a club. 

Well, the club became a matter of fact; 
and, after due deliberation, we adopted a 
constitution and by-laws, and arranged to 
have them artistically printed and bound. 
Then we held a meeting to decide upon 
our costumes, and to allot to each member 
a color, or a combination of colors, for 
marking arrows and trimming costumes. 
This was probably the most fully attended, 
the most protracted, and altogether the 
most important meeting in the history of 
the club. There was an intense interest 
manifested in the proceedings, and a flushed 
enthusiasm in the debates. The president 
evidently had anticipated no trouble, for 
he had prepared a schedule, giving each 
member such a combination of colors as 
chanced to come into his mind; and, 
when the proper time came, he read the 
list of names and the colors assigned. 

After the reading there was dead silence 
in the room for just a moment, and then 
arose a dismal howl from the ladies. 
Ejaculations were instantly in order: 
‘Yellow! the idea! perfectly horrid! 
Why, yellow makes me look like a 
fright!” ‘*Green! green! the most un- 
becoming color in the world to me! No, 
I won’t haye green!” ‘‘ Blue and yellow! 
monstrous!” The president reeled in his 
chair. There was nothing to do but to 
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retract the color edict, and allow the 
members to distribute the tints to suit 
themselves. But it was not till after mid- 
night that the meeting dispersed. 

The constitution printed, the costumes 
decided upon, and the colors allotted, we 
next ordered a handsome tent to be pitched 
on our practice-ground; and, finally, we 
began negotiations for bows and arrows, 
and arm-guards, and finger-tips, and belts, 
and quivers, and targets, and target-stands, 
and sundry other things; and we had a 
struggle, indeed, before we secured them 
all. We were entirely ignorant of what 
we needed. There was not one among us 
who had had any practical experience in 
archery ; the scanty hints of the books and 
the advertising catalogues were our only 
guide. Still, we did not do as badly as 
might have been expected under the 
circumstances. ‘To be sure, we were 
patriotic, and bought goods of American 
manufacture ; and we bought bows that 
were a great deal too heavy for us, — from 
forty-five to fifty-five pounds avoirdupois. 
We could not pull them any more than we 
could pull a load of hay. And then we 
bought iron target-stands that ruined every 
arrow that struck them; and worthless 
finger-tips. _ However, these were only 
little annoyances, and we soon overcame 
them. Our only really serious difficulty 
was in selecting bows for the ladies. It 
did not matter so much to them what the 
weight of the bow was, or the kind of 
wood it was made of, or its general useful- 
ness, or its price, so long as the color of 
the plush on the handle matched the cos- 
tume of the owner, and it really did bother 
us to find the necessary shades of color in 
plush handles ! 

At last, a day was appointed for our 
first meeting before the targets. We were 
to be on the ground and ready to shoot at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. The shoot- 
ing was to continue till six, or half-past, 
when refreshments were to be served by the 
ladies. The day came, and I shall never 
forget it. We met in a grove of elms and 
oaks as tall and stately as ever raised their 
heads to heaven. The afternoon was a 
balmy one, near the end of May, and the 
sky was without a cloud. The ladies ap- 
peared in costumes of white flannel, trimmed 
with the various allotted colors, and wore 
silken quivers artistically swung from 
elaborate knottings of cord and tassel. 
They had jaunty and gayly-plumed hats, 
and carried their bows with a careless 
grace ; and, as they moved about from target 
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to target, here and there, accompanied by 
the gentlemen, also costumed with more or 
less elegance, they made a picture to the 
looker-on of kaleidoscopic variety and 
beauty. 

We did not shoot much that day. The 
ladies would persist in attempting to shoot 
with their arrows feathers foremost, and 
their bows ‘upside down; and then there 
were a great many wild arrows to hunt for. 
Still, we did manage to get through with 
several ends, and our secretary duly re- 
corded the scores. These scores make 


me smile as I read them through now. 


DISTANCE, 20 YARDS. 


Number of arrows, 15. 


Miss Red-and-Blue, 
“© Black-and-White, 
‘¢ Blue-and-White, 
‘¢ Green-and-White, 
‘* Brown-and-White, 
‘ Red-and-White, 
Pink-and-White, 
‘¢ Pink-and-Black, 
. Red, 
Black, 
Blue, 
Green, 
Brown, 
White, 24 
Pink, 5 
[Nots. — The relative excellence of the gen- 
tleman’s scores is due to the fact that they had 
had considerable previous practice, while the 
ladies had had none. | 
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But we were not altogether discouraged 
with the result of our first day’s shooting. 
We remembered that tall oaks from little 
acorns grow. We held our meetings regu- 
larly once a week, and we practised, some 
of us, faithfully whenever we had time, 
and at the close of the summer we had a 
club tournament, and the first prize for the 
ladies was won by Miss Blue-and-White 
at the Double Columbia round, with a score 
of ninety-three hits and four hundred and 
twenty-six value; and the first prize for 
the gentlemen was won by Mr. Black at 
the Double American round, with a score 
of one hundred and fifty-five hits and eight 
hundred and thirty-nine value. Not so bad, 
considering our unpromising and frivolous 
beginning. 

There is a little incident connected with 
that summer’s practice that I cannot refrain 
from noticing. We were, all of us, at sea 
concerning the most approved method or 
style of shooting. We did not know 
whether to draw to the chin or the ear 
(Ford had not been printed in this country 
at the time) ; whether to draw quickly or 
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slowly ; or whether or not to pause on the 
draw : so I determined, if possible, to go to 
the Parnassus of archery, and drink from 
the Castalian spring, and I wrote, asking 
if I might be present at one of the practice 
meetings of the **‘ Wabash Merry Bow- 
men,” and received the courteous reply: 
‘*Come, by all means, come.” I went. 
My heart beat quickly as I flew through 
the luxuriant farming lands that lie be- 
tween Lafayette and Crawfordsville. I 
was nearing the fountain-head of sagitta- 
rian art. In another hour I should see 
Maurice Thompson himself cast the feath- 
ered shafts. Soon we reached Crawfords- 
ville, — a pretty inland town, — and, just 
as I entered the hotel, a gentleman touched 
me on the shoulder and said, ‘‘I take it 
you’ve come downto shoot with the boys.” 

I told him I had; whereupon he informed 
me that the ‘* boys” had gone out into the 
country for the day, and that if I would 
get into his buggy he would drive me 
out there. I thanked him, and accepted 
the invitation. We had driven about a 
mile when my newly-made acquaintance 
pointed to an enormous oak, whose top- 
most branches were dead, and bleached to 
whiteness by many years of sunshine and 
storm, and said that the year before he had 
seen ‘* Will Thompson” shoot an eagle 
from the highest snag of all. He showed 
me where the archer had stood, — about 
seventy-five yards from the foot of the tree, 
—and I was amazed at the feat. Even at 
the present time I cannot think of that shot 
without admiration. 

A mile or two farther, and the archers 
were in sight. They were shooting the 
American round, but they rested on their 
bows as we came up, and I was introduced 
to them all before they resumed their 
sport. They were exceedingly pleasant 
and cordial, and insisted upon my trying 
my luck at the target with them, but I 
chose to look on. I had come to take 
notes, and not to display my want of skill. 
But, after watching them for half an hour, 
I was forced to the conclusion that my 
pilgrimage had been in vain, except in fur- 
nishing me with a little negative knowl- 
edge. I saw that it would be idle for one 
archer to attempt to pattern his style of 
shooting after’that of another, except in a 
general way; for, of all of the archers be- 
fore me, no two handled their bows alike. 
Mr. W. H. Thompson raised his bow and 
drew and loosed his arrow with astonish- 
ing rapidity, the movement being nervous 
and instantaneous, while Mr. Maurice 
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Thompson was as deliberate as his brother 
was quick. He raised his béw and drew 
his arrow with noticeable calmness and 
repose ; rested a long time on the draw to 
take aim, and finally loosed his arrow 
slowly and smoothly. His style of shoot- 
ing was far more graceful than that of his 
brother, and better calculated to inspire 
confidence. Then there were a dozen 
other styles of shooting. Some drew to 
the chin, some to the ear, and some to the 
breast; some drew with two fingers, some 
with three, and some with two fingers and 
the thumb ; some raised the bow and arrow 
above the mark and let them fall to the 
proper level; only two or three, however, 
did this. 

Other peculiarities among these archers, 
and an almost infinite variety among the 
archers I have seen at public tournaments, 
might be noticed, but space will not per- 
mit. The explanation of this great diver- 
sity in style of shooting is in the differences 
of temperament and bodily conformation 
among men. No two of us are made just 
alike ; consequently no two of us move and 
actalike. General directions —for instance, 
the principles laid down by Ford— may be 
followed in the formation of a style, but 
they will have to be altered to the require- 
ments of each individual archer. Some 
amusements and some callings bring into 
especial prominence individual peculiari- 
ties, and it has seemed to me that archery 
is particularly effective in this wise. 

Right here, let me observe, how much 
more in keeping with the genius of archery 
is the intuitional method of shooting than 
the calculative, or point-of-aim method. 
Leave the measured distances of your 
target-range, and step into the fields and 
groves, and of what avail is the point-of- 
aim? And is it not under the monarchs 
of the forest, and on the broad, green 
meadows, that archery is most at home? 

Seeing that I could learn little by watch- 
ing the archers shoot, I strung my bow 
and joined them, and passed as pleasant a 
day before the targets as I have ever 
experienced. We shot till we were tired, 
when we sat down to delicious refresh- 
ments in a grove hard by. And when we 
had eaten, and drunk, and rested, we 
resumed our bows and arrows 

The stars were shining brightly before 
we returned to Crawfordsville that night, 
but the day had seemed no more than an 
hour. 

The following table shows the number 
of ladies and gentleman who have con- 
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1883. 
2 ladies. 
2 gentlemen. 


tested for the championess and champion 
medals at the tournaments of the National 
Archery Association each year since the 


organization of the Association : — 
1879. 


20 ladies. 
54 gentleman. 


74 total number of archers. 
1880. 


11 ladies. 
36 gentlemen 


47 total. 
1881. 
19 ladies. 
wa 
58 gentlemen. 


77 total. 
1882. 


12 ladies. 
25 gentlemen. 


37 total. 


1883. 
24 ladies. 
41 gentleman. 


65 total. 


[Norr. —The comparatively large attendance at 
the tournament of 1881, held in Brooklyn, and at the 
tournament of 1883, held in Cincinnati, is due to the 
great number of archers in Brooklyn and Cincinnati, 
and in the cities and towns adjacent to these places. 
At the tournament of 1883, of the eight clubs who 
took part in the “‘ Gentlemen’s Team Shoot,” six were 
from Cincinnati and vicinity, and only two from a dis- 
tance, viz. : the “ Brooklyn Archers,” Brooklyn, N.Y., 
and the “ Highland Park Archers,” Chicago, IIl.] 


We have no data for a complete record 
of the attendance at the tournaments of the 
Eastern Archery Association; however, 
the partial record we are able to give, 
indicates a fast lessening degree of interest 
in these contests. This table shows the 
number of ladies and gentlemen who shot 
at the National and York rounds: — 


1880. 
11 ladies. 
31 gentlemen. 


42 total. 


1882. 
1 lady. 
8 gentlemen. 


9 total. 


4 total. 


It might be mentioned further that the 
Michigan State Archery Association has 
dwindled into insignificance. And, if we 
glance over the record of the last tourna- 
ment of the National Association, we look 
in vain for many familiar names. Where is 
Mr. Walworth? and Mr. Sidway? and Mr. 
W.H. Thompson? and Mr. Burnham? 
And where are the ‘* Wabash Merry Bow- 
men”? and the ‘* Buffalo Toxophilites ”? 
and the ‘*‘ Arden Archers”? We hear no 
reply. 

This is, perhaps, a gloomy view to 
take of the matter; but it is a view that is 
forced upon us. And, if we search for 
reasons for the decline of the beautiful 
sport, we need not look long in vain. 

In the first place, the archer’s art is diffi- 
cult of mastery. It is only by long and 
patient practice, and conscientious study, 
that even average skill in handling the bow 
and arrow can be achieved; and it is only 
by persisting in practice that such skill can 
be maintained. Thus, archery is a recre- 
ation that is not all play. In fact, it in- 
volves a great deal of work, and demands 
much time also. And these two facts ren- 
der the sport ill-adapte d to our wants. We 
are too full of business in this country to be 
able or willing to bestow much thought or 
work or time upon a recreation. We 
need one that is more accessible, so to 
speak, than ar chery is. A satisfactory 
range is seldom near at hand; the targets 
are heavy to roll or carry to the stands; 
and the archer’s outfit is troublesome to 
keep in order, not to mention that it is 
very expensive. 

Moreover, we need a_ recreation more 
robust, and more entirely a physical exer- 
cise than archery is,—one that cultivates 
the muscles and relaxes the mind. 

Conscientious practice with the bow and 
arrow keeps us under a mental strain. 
‘¢ It is a substitute for work,” well suited 
to a gentleman of leisure, —for instance, 
the English country gentleman, — but not 
to the busy American. Then, archery re- 
ceives no sympathy from the general pub- 
lic. An archery tournament is uninterest- 
ing to an audience, excepting, of course, 
the few particular friends of the archers 
that may be present. The sport is too 
tame, and the points too fine to be appre- 
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ciated. We never yet have seen an enthu- 
siastic audience at an archery tournament. 

They have been apathetic always, appar- 
ently attracted by curiosity, and held to 
their places by reasons of courtesy. The 
cultivated and enlightened public of to-day, 
like the semi-savage public of gladiatorial 
Rome, finds its chief amusement in ex- 
hibitions of brute strength, or, at best, 
of coarse skill. Base-ball, rowing-matches, 
walking-matches, and the like, are attrac- 
tions with which archery may not hope to 
vie. 

Like virtue, archery is its own reward. 
The pleasure derived from its practice is 
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that the attendance at our national tourna- 
ments will be full, as at Brooklyn, in 
1881, and at Cincinnati, in 1883 ; though 
the charming associations that entwine 
about archery will always attract the im- 
aginative and romantic. 

Before leaving our subject let us glance 
back at a few of the largest scores made at 
the national tournaments in the contest 
for the championess and champion medals. 
The scores given are the five best of the 
ladies, and the five best of the gentlemen, 
for each of the five tournaments already 
held. We have added the scores of each 
year in order that a comparison of totals 
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subjective, and arises from a consciousness 
of having overcome a difficulty. Archery 
might be likened to the game of solitaire. 
It appeals to the individual, rather than to 
the many. Then, again, the geographical 
immensity of this country operates dis- 
astrously against full attendances upon the 
national tournaments. It costs a Chicago 
archer no inconsiderable amount of time and 
money to attend a tournament in Brooklyn, 
—in very many cases more than he is willing 
to give for the pleasure of the two or three 
days shooting. And the same is true of 
the Brooklyn archer when the tournament 
is in Chicago. 

In unity there is strength ; but it is hard to 
unify archers who live so far apart. And 
it is only where the local archers are many 


may be made, .and that the collective 
strength ofeach year’s shooting may be seen. 

In looking over the scores of the ladies, 
it will be observed that there is no remark- 
able improvement in the shooting till last 
year. Then, however, the scores took a 
long leap upward, and attained an altitude 
of which we may well be proud. But, in 
turning to the scores of the gentlemen, ex- 
cept in the case of Col. Williams, whose 
score of 199-907 is a truly brilliant per- 
formance, we find that no advancement 
worth noticing has taken place during the 
last four years. The scores of the ladies 
are at the Double Columbia round in 
1879-80, and at the Double National 
round in 1881-2-3. Those of the gentle- 


men are all at the Double York round. 























1879. AT CHICAGO, 


Mrs. S. Brown, 
“John Lee, 
“Klein, 

“« L. Owens, 
«© J. Street, 


Totals, 


Mr. W. H. Thompson, 

« ‘T. McMechan, 
“Charles Leach, 

« F.P. Hall, 
“Maurice Thompson, \ 
“ di. C. Carver, 


Totals, 


1880. AT BUFFALO. 


Mrs. T. Davis, 

«J. S. Noyes, 

* E. 1. Church, 
Miss Mary Lovering, 
Mrs. John Lee, 


Totals, 


Mr. L. L. Peddinghaus, 
«“ W. H. Thompson, 
“« —W. Burnham, 

“«  F. H. Walworth, 
“¢  E. W. Devol, 


Totals, 


1881. Ar BROOKLYN. 


Mrs. A. H. Gibbes, 
Miss Morton, 

“ Morrison, 

“ Brandagee, 
Mrs. Myers, 


Totals, 


Mr. F. H. Walworth, 
Col. R. Williams, Jr., 
Mr. F. Sidway, 
“ W. H. Thompson, 
“Adam Gray, 


Totals, 


1882, 


Mrs. A. H. Gibbes, 
Miss F. Morrison, 
Mrs. C. R. Wild, 

“« ii. C. Carver, 

“ G. H. De Golyer, 


Totals, 


AT CHICAGO. 


Hits. 
110 
120 


86 
89 


503 


176 
117 
112 
105 

96 


606 


Hits. 
114 


398 


173 
169 
172 
147 
118 


779 
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Value. 
548 
510 
464 
422 
401 





2,345 


624 
478 
439 
439 


382 


2,362 


Value, 
596 
530 
523 
495 
478 


2,620 


706 
702 
673 
590 
484 


35155 


Value. 


353 
348 
340 
278 
1, 7i2 


763 
745 
706 
583 
524 


35321 


Value. 
371 
364 
350 
334 


1,868 
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Mr. D. A. Nash, 167 713 
“« H.S, Taylor,’ 168 678 
Col. R. Williams, Jr., 148 650 
Mr. W. A. Clark, 148 636 
«© W. H. Thompson, 144 610 
Totals, 775 3,287 

1883. AT CINCINNATI. 
Hits. Value, 
Mrs. M. C. Howell, 132 690 
“« S$. A. Whitfield, 127 621 
“  'T. F. George, 116 536 
“ H. M. Pollock, 118 526 
“Arthur, 115 509 
Totals, 608 2,882 
Col. K. Williams, Jr., 199 907 
Mr. H. S. Taylor, 149 649 
OW. A. Clark, 158 620 
«+ D: A. Nash, 137 587 
“ C.S. Upson, 146 560 
Totals, 789 3323 


We would not be understood as opposed 
to archery, or wishing to disparage it. 
Far from this. To none do the charms of 
the sport appeal more strongly than to us; 
for none have they a greater fascination. 
The cheerfulness of the gay targets in the 
grove of green and sunshine and shade, the 
posings of the archers in that * attitude 
which even the most awkward can but 
little degrade,” and the arrow’s line of 
beauty in its flight from the musical twang 
of theyewtothe rainbow face of the target, 
blend into a picture that enchains our at- 
tention as closely as it does that of any of 
our brothers of the bow. But there are 
features of this beautiful sport that are 
drawbacks in themselves, and others that 
come into collision with certain character- 
istics of our American people, and threaten 
to prevent its holding any great popularity 
among us; and it has been our duty in 
attempting a truthful definition of the posi- 
tion archery holds in the estimation of the 
public, to acknowledge the fact. Archery 
may be said to bear the same relation to 
other out-door recreations that chess does to 
the amusements of the drawing-room ; it 
has, and always will have, a few ardent 
and faithful votaries, but it will have little 
attention from the generality of our people. 

Maumee. 
1In this contest, Mr. Taylor carried off the cham- 
pion’s medal, notwithstanding that his gross score was 


considerably less than that of Mr. Nash. Mr. Taylor 
won six of the ten points. 
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*¢T can’t afford it.” 

‘* But you can’t afford to be sick.” 

‘¢T shan’t be sick.” 

‘¢ But you'll die, all the same.” 

At this point, unable to endure Nora 
Brockway’s obstinacy any longer, I burst 
into indignant tears. ; 

** You see,” explained Nora, consider- 
ably touched, I could see, by my words 
and my tears (for, to do myself justice, I 
am not a crying woman), — ‘* you see. there 
are mother and Osie and I. The Chum- 
leys say that I can go for six weeks, and 
they will get along somehow. They say I 
am running down, just as you do; but 
till Osie is educated I can’t do much for 
myself. She will graduate next year, and 
I’m sure I can get along till then. You 
see, while ’'m gone [’ll lose my pay, and 
we couldn’t all go together, and you know 
very well that it would be no pleasure to 
me to go if Osie stayed here. I can’t bear 
to be separated from her ; if anybody goes, 
she must.” 

I know that my face wrinkled up terribly 
with the hard thinking that I did during 
the next two minutes. Then, as Nora 
seemed to be preparing to depart, I pushed 
her into her seat again, and remarked to 
her, with angry fluency, ‘* You mast go 
away somewhere. It is almost time for 
Sue to be home from school, and she will 
lend her counsel. Sue is so bright and so 
clever,—and if she and I, and a young 
woman who is so very capable as to have 
been promoted to the head of the white- 
goods department of a great house like 
Chumley & Co.’s, —if we can’t devise a 
way out of this difficulty, we are un- 
worthy of the name of woman. What 
does Osie say about it? But, oh! here’s 
Sue!” 

Nora’s pale, worn face brightened, as a 
dark, red-cheeked young lady entered and 
flung a pile of books down on the table. 

*¢ Bless you, girls!” cried the new-comer, 
giving them each a vigorous salutation. 
**Why so sad? Upon my word, Dolly,” 
turning to me in great disapprobation, 
*¢you have been crying. Now, I have 
made several luckless youngsters weep to- 
day, but it doesn’t follow from that that 
I approve of the operation. Now, what 
does this all mean?” 

‘** Nora is just used up,” I hastened to 
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reply,— I was aware, in an agitated tone. 
‘*T tell her that we had better go camp- 
ing, for she declares she can’t aflord even 
our modest plan of country boarding 
at $5 per week. But the camping idea 
doesn’t suit her any better. She says she 
isn’t going to kill herself or let any of 
the rest of us kill ourselves driving tent- 
pins, and setting the tent up after it blows 
down, as it invariably does, and _ find- 
ing snakes in her bed, and _ catching pneu- 
monia. The Chumleys will give her six 
weeks, but she won’t take it, and, — well, 
she never can stand it in the world!” 

After making this clear and connected 
statement of the case, I broke down again. 
(I’m a music-teacher in the B. Institute, 
and that accounts for the state of my 
nerves.) But Sue, instead of looking dis- 
couraged at my representation of the des- 
perate state of affairs, beamed and beamed, 
and finally burst into a positive explosion 
of laughter. 

‘** It’s splendid, girls!” she cried at last. 
‘¢ It’s just providential, and everything else. 
I’ve just had a letter from Cousin John. 
He and his wife boarded down in Maine 
last year. I was there awhile, you know, 
—and this is what he writes: ‘ The par- 
sonage in Billowton is empty. The old 
minister died in May, and left all his furni- 
ture and belongings to the parish; and 
while they are candidating, they propcse to 
let the parsonage, furnished, for a mere 
song, —I believe it is fifty dollars for the 
season. Of course this doesn’t probably 
include bed and table linen and silver ; but 
if you know any party wanting to take a 
cheap country trip this season let me 
know.’ ” 

At this point Sue, who was so strong and 
well that she was never too tired to dance. 
executed a pirouette in the middle of the 
room. 

**Girls!” she cried, dropping at_ last, 
flushed and panting, into a big chair be- 
tween Nora and me, ‘* was there ever such 
luck? The parsonage in Billowton is the 
very drollest little place you ever saw, — 
a stone cottage with four rooms in it, and 
a little kitchen built out behind. There’s 
moss all over the roof, and more air to the 
square inch’ blowing all around than you 
have ever breathed in all your lives. Things 
to live upon are very cheap there, and, as 














likely as not, the dear, good, old parson 
left a little garden. His wife had been 
dead for years; but an old woman kept 
house for him, who was as nice and neat 
as Nora herself. And we can get her, I 
dare say, to do our washing and ironing. 
I can cook; and we shall want Mrs. Bar- 
low and Nettie to go with us, —and we 
aren’t a quarrelsome set. And we can 
divide the expense, — just think of it! 
The worn schoolma’m will renew her 
youth; the music-teacher will attune her 
ear to ocean’s melodies, and learn its ‘ sym- 
phonies’ ‘ and harmonies,’ and all that sort 
of thing. ‘The distinguished head of the 
white-goods department of the great Chum- 
leys will step off her pedestal and cease, 
for a while, to bully her subordinates. 
Mrs. Barlow and Nettie are tired of candy- 
making, and the shop won’t start up any- 
way till after summer is over, — so they 
can go and write poetry at Billowton, just 
as well as not. School closes to-morrow. 


Osie is ready; and she is so pretty, and « 


so bright, that she will sort of gild 
the whole thing. Nora, go pack your 
trunk. We shall start for Billowton on 
eMonday. NowTam going to see Mrs. Bar- 
low.” And before either Nora or I could 
recover our breaths, after this volley of 
words, Sue was opening the door to de- 
part. ‘‘TI tell you, girls,’’ she remarked, 
as she passed down the stairway, ‘* there’s 
nothing like school-teaching to de velop de- 
cision of character and executive ability!” 
The upshot of all this was that upon the 
third of July, not so very many summers 
ago, a party of eleven women, of various 
ages and sizes, filed into the parsonage at 
Billowton, and were followed by their 
trunks and a perfect mass of bags, ham- 
pers, bandboxes, and bundles. Men have 
such things when they go into wild life of 
a summer, and why shouldn’t women? 
The house stood just at the end of the 
long, straggling village roadway, and not 
twenty rods distant from the edge of a 
great cliff, which fell straight into the 
Atlantic Ocean, raging vainly to tear down 
its granite grandeur, two hundred feet be- 
low. The sunset flamed nearly straight in 
front of the house as the tired party entered, 
and with its quiet light, and the fresh, soft 
breeze that stirred the pink waves beneath 
it, a sense of deep rest and repose stole 
over their spirits. Yes, it had been a 
special providence, — that letter from 
Sue’s cousin. 
‘¢ The very lights and shadows,” de- 
clared that blessed girl, as she stood in the 
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door and looked out, ‘‘ lend themselves to 
the success of our summer.” 

There was nobody to receive them, the 
old housekeeper having gone to live with 
a relative in the village ; but the house had 
been cleaned and put in order ; and, after a 
hasty and primitive supper, the ladies made 
up some temporary beds and fell asleep 
almost before the sunset glow had faded from 
the waters. 

The next morning Sue was the first one 
up. In spite of the fact that they had not 
found a lock on any door, and had been 
assured by every one whom they had seen 
that locks were mere luxuries in Billowton, 
they had felt some dismay at their defence- 
less condition when they first retired; but 
all considerations had yielded to the sooth- 
ing murmur of the sea and the influence of 
the fresh, delightful air. Such a sleep as 
that was! Worth a much longer journey 
than they had taken to get it, Sue declared ; 
and when she awoke, fresh and bright, in 
the morning, she felt sure that everybody 
was going to be benefited by the experi- 
ment they were trying, and, for her own 
part, was ready to take up whatever bur- 
dens should accompany it. 

‘* We must have system,” decided this 
wise young female, ‘‘and they seem to 
have left everything in my hands.” She 
accordingly prepared two placards, and 
tacked them upon the kitchen door. The 
noise of the ‘* tack-hammer” —a billet of 
wood in this instance — was the first inti- 
mation that the rest of the party had of 
the night’s being over. 

Scouts were at once sent out from the 
sleepers to reconnoitre, and they reported 
that two bulletins were posted upon the 
kitchen door. One of these contained the 
menu for the day, and was as follows: 
BREAKFAST: Broiled beef-steak, boiled 
potatoes, coffee, bread and butter. Din- 
NER: Broiled blue-fish, baked potatoes, 
green peas, rice-pudding, coffee. SupPPER: 
Bread and butter, sponge cake, blue- 
berries and milk, tea. 

The other placard bore the following 
legend: ** After unpacking, and for a week 
to come, it is respectfully suggested that 
Mrs. Barlow and Susan Amanda Allison 
do the cooking; that Nettie and Osie set 
tables, wash dishes, and wait on table; 
that Mrs. Brockway, Dollie, and Nora do 
the chamber-work, sweeping and dusting, 
and general superintendence. 

Most respectfully submitted, 
Susan AmanpA ALLISON, 
Clerk. 
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Before the scouts had fairly finished read- 
ing and reporting the bulletins amid loud 
applause from the audience, a nondescript 
figure, crowned with a Titan hat, the brim 
of which was tied down so as to conceal 
all but the scarlet outline of a lip which 
could belong to none but Sue, and a firm, 
white chin such as only she possessed, 
sallied forth with a big market-basket upon 
her arm. 

When this figure returned, the cottage, 
which we had decided, during Sue’s 
absence, should be named Cliff-Top, was 
as busy as a beehive. Yes, the menu 
was to be carried out in every detail, Sue 
having fortunately ** caught” the ‘** meat 
cart,” and trapped a sturdy old fisherman, 
who had promised to deliver a fresh-caught 
bluefish at the cottage at 11 o'clock. 
Her ‘suggestion ” as to the division of 
labor was approved, and a week passed 
by swiftly and pleasantly. 

Then we shifted work somewhat. I 
couldn’t bear to have Osie’s pretty hands 
spoiled with dish-water, so I insisted on 
her taking my share, and some other slight 
changes were made. Osie was the joy and 
pride of the company. Yet we all re- 
marked that after her brightest sallies she 
would often fall into deep dejection, and 
we sometimes caught her lying in one of the 
two hammocks which we had swung up in 
the stunted oak grove behind the house 
with her face looking suspiciously discol- 
ored, and her eyes swollen. 

Mrs. Barlow and Nettie understood the rea- 
son of these strange performances, and they 
finally initiated Nora and me into the secret. 
There was a young man in the matter, of 
course, — the brother of one of Osie’s best 
beloved and most opulent school-mates ; but 
Osie was only eighteen, and the poor 
proud Brockways had felt that they could 
not have their idol courted and won by a 
man whose rich family would feel that 
he had condescended, and perhaps even 
disgraced himself, by marrying so far 
‘* below him.” So they had stopped his 
calls, made Osie refuse to receive his let- 
ters, and generally exerted themselves to 
make the young people miserable. 

‘¢ Just think!” said Nettie, in conclud- 
ing this tragic tale, ‘* while the rest of us 
are revelling in the absence of the other 
sex, here is poor Osie just pining away 
for a sight of that handsome George 
Gording. Well, we must make her forget 
him, if we can.” 

So we all tried bravely. We hired a 
grizzled old tar to take us out in his sail- 


boat nearly every day, and amused him 
with our singing; in return for which he 
told us the most marvellous yarns that 
were ever heard of. Every evening we 
‘* sat beside our cottage door,” and sang 
and sang till the stars came out. Then we 
all went to bed. 

Sue and Mrs. Barlow were the best 
cooks we had ever known; and between 
them and the air, and the utter freedom 
from care and excitement, we all began to 
grow so stout and ruddy that even plain 
Nettie Barlow, whose hooked nose and 
squinting eyes had been her mother’s 
despair, began to grow good-looking. In- 
deed, we were all becoming ‘ darkly, 
deeply, beautifully beautiful,” Sue said — 
all but Osie. She had almost no appetite, 
and, though she tried to be gay and to keep 
up with the rest of us, it was easy to see 
that her heart wasn’t in the effort. 

One morning, just after the work was 
nicely done, and our party were bestowed 
on the ground and in hammocks here and 
there, a stiff and stately figure came 
marching up the road. 

‘¢The young minister who is ‘ supply- 
ing,’ as true as I live!” gasped Sue. 
‘¢Mrs. Brockway, you must go in and 
receive him. Osie, you go, too; you’re 
our ‘ society belle.’” , 

Before they fairly understood what was 
going on, these two innocent individuals 
were obeying Sue’s behest, and trying to 
put their abashed and stammering visitor 
at his ease. It appeared that he was the 
bearer of ‘* important despatches,” so to 
speak. The entire village had been en- 
chanted by the singing of the ** city girls.” 
Wouldn’t they please take the place of the 
choir in the village church next Sunday? 

This proposition almost took away the 
breath of both Mrs. Brockway and Osie, 
and Mrs. Barlow and Sue were accord- 
ingly called in for consultation. The affair 
ended in the dismission of the blushing 
youth, with delight in his eyes. Yes, the 
** city girls ’’ would sing. 

The following Sunday found us all 
perched in the lofty balcony designed for 
the ‘‘choir,” in the little church. We 
faced the pulpit, and also the two doors, 
and were subjected to no end of scrutiny 
from the evidently awed and admiring 
audicnce. The news of the ‘* new depart- 
ure” had travelled, and the bare little 
building was completely packed. Just as 
the ‘* vast audience” was settling down 
into quiet, in came, bearing signs of the 
most extravagant haste, both in perspira- 
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tion and locomotion, our friend, the old 
skipper. We knew that he was not in the 
habit of frequenting the sanctuary, and 
understood well his motive for this sudden 
accession of piety. Any lingering doubts 
that we might have had as to the matter 
were dispelled, however, by a stentorian 
basso profundo whisper, in which he in- 
formed his next neighbor, —and also the 
entire congregation, —that he ‘hurd 
them city gals was goin’ to sing, an’ he 
cum, you bet! ” 

A titter ran through the congregation, 
and even Osie laughed, so that I, being the 
organist of the occasion, had to play an in- 
ordinately long prelude upon the cabinet- 
organ before she could compose herself 
enough to begin her solo, which was to 
come just then. It was ‘Ruth and 
Naomi,” and Osie sang it exquisitely. Just 
as she was beginning that lovely part, 
‘¢ Entreat me not,” there was a little bustle 
at the door, and, lifting my gaze for a mo- 
ment from the music, I saw Osie looking 
down there with eyes dilating as though 
she saw a ghost, and a young man in a 
yachting suit, with a pretty girl in flannel 
hanging on his arm, staring back at her 
with such eyes of ecstasy as I had never 
beheld before. But Osie kept right on 
with her solo, while an usher found seats 
for the new-comers. 

I never heard her sing so before. When 
she came to the part, ** And where thou 
diest I will die,” everybody wiped his 
eyes. The girl seemed positively inspired. 
I understood it all though when Nettie 
touched my arm and said, ‘* That was 
George Gording. He must be cruising 
along the shore in his yacht.” 

Well, he was. That was just it. It 
seemed that he had heard Osie was some- 
where on the Maine coast, and he was de- 
termined to look until he found her. He 
and his mother and sister, and one or two 
others, composed the yachting party ; and, 
after the services were over, and the young 
people had met, and there had been intro- 
ductions all around, in spite of the coldness 
of Mrs. Brockway and Nora, the young 
man unfolded to them before us all, with a 
fearless sort of assurance that quite carried 
Nettie and Sue away, a project for having 
Osie join his party. ‘* My mother will 
come up later and see you about it,” he 
added with quiet dignity as he concluded. 
He touched his hat then, and gave an elo- 
quent glance at Osie, who kissed his sister, 
and then we went home. 

Of course it all ended in Osie’s trunk 


. 
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travelling down to the shore in a fisher- 
man’s barrow, and in Osie herself going 
off that evening with young Gording and 
his stately, gracious mother, who was evi- 
dently devoted to her boy, and sufficiently 
romantic and sensible to see that it was a 
good thing for him to have a sweet, lovely 
girl like Osie Brockway to entertain him. 

It was an awful moment when the good- 
bys were all said, and the three figures 
went gliding through the darkness down 
the village street, on their way to the 
yacht. But Osie had been so changed by 
the advent of her lover, and looked so 
smiling and so satisfied when she went off, 
that the rest of us sentimental creatures 
hardly sympathized enough, perhaps, with 
the genuine grief of Mrs. Brockway and 
Nora. They finally grew calmer, how- 
ever, and as Sue skilfully presented the 
young man’s claims on every possible oc- 
casion, they had begun to take a very se- 
rene view of the affair, when a letter from 
Osie came, saying that she had really 
promised to marry George Gording, and 
the family all seemed delighted — and— 
would they mind if she should not gradu- 
ate, and if z¢ should happen during the 
next holidays?” 

This upset everything again. Even 
some special Parker House rolls which 
Sue prepared, and a remarkable cake con- 
structed by Mrs. Barlow, failed to soothe 
the lacerated feelings of Mrs. Brockway 
and Nora. ‘* It has just spoilt the summer,” 
Nora moaned over and over again. In 
view of the desperate nature of the case 
Mrs. Barlow dropped into ‘* poetry” : — 


“O sailor lad! O sailor true! 
Why did you bear away 
The brightest star in heaven blue, — 
The sunshine of our day?” 


“¢ Oh, mourn not that I stole your light,— 
This fairest, sweetest comer, 
*Twas for my guide, — a beauteous bride, 
That I despoiled your summer.” 


“ But why not choose another guide, 
O mariner, most strange ? 
Why take our loved one for thy bride? 
We prithee make exchange.” 


“ Nay, nay, none other may displace 
This fairest, sweetest comer ! 
She lights all space, she grants all grace, — 
Thy winter is my summer!” 


Now, this was pretty bad as verse, but 
it made Nora laugh, and both Mrs. Brock- 
way and she grew stout in spite of their 
bereavement, and had to admit, when it 
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was all over, that they had had a ‘* splen- 
did time.” 

Everything passed off gloriously, so far 
as arrangements went. How could it 
be otherwise, with Sue’s firm hand on the 
wheel? We had no trouble in getting the 
old house-keeper to do our washing, iron- 
ing, and scrubbing, for a moderate sum; 
barefooted boys and girls brought us ber- 
ries, and early apples, and wild plums; 
bent old fishermen offered us the prizes of 
their seines; the ‘‘ meat-man” rattled his 
white-topped cart to the door on each of 
his semi-weekly tours. Life was no longer 
a grind to us, tired women-workers that 
we were, —it was a positive luxury. 

It was during the last week of our so- 
journ at Billowton that the young parson, 
who had made several bashful offerings of 
flowers and fruit to us during the summer, 
came up to pay us an evening call, and in- 
vite us to favor the population of Billowton 
once more with a ‘* choir day.” 

This was finally agreed to, and Sue, fol- 
lowing the young man to the door to make 
some last arrangements, was lured by that 
deep young person to stray out on the cliff 
with him, and, once there, he seized the 
opportunity to declare a deathless passion 
for her, which could no longer exist with- 
out expression. Poor Sue was, for once, 
deprived of the power of speech; but she 
finally made the mistaken youth understand 
that she was wedded to her profession, 


WIND. 


etc., etc., — (all women and most men can 
supply the rest) —— and he went off quite 
down in the mouth. 

But wasn’t it cruel of Sue to sing ‘* Too 
Late,” on that last Sunday? She declared 
that she never thought of any possible ap- 
plication of the words; but we always sus- 
pected her. Sue was nothing if not 
mischievous. 

It was with sad hearts that we took down 
the hammocks, polished the little panes for 
the last time, and bade farewell to Cliff- 
Top. It had been a blessed time for us. I 
shouldn’t dare to tell how many pounds 
the aggregate gain among us footed up, 
but it was in the vicinity of a hundred. 
And the expense of all this health and hap- 
piness averaged per week for each individ- 
ual —and this is no mere fancy sketch 
that I have been writing — less than three 
dollars. 

Yet, in the face of the fact that we had 
all devoted ourselves to her comfort, and 
had done everything, as it were for her 
sake, that thankless Nora said, when it was 
all over, ‘* Girls, I’ve had a pretty good 
time. In fact, it would have been quite 
perfect if that odious young man hadn’t 
come and sfotled everything !” which we 
all thought, much as we loved Nora Brock- 
way, was decidedly ‘faint praise”; but 
Osie’s happiness quite atoned for one little 
discomfiture. And the wedding did come 
off during the ‘‘ next holidays.” 


Kate Upson Clark. 


THE WIND. 


THE wind is a wondrous rover, 
The wind is a fickle lover; 
He wooes each bud and flower, 

But bides with none an hour. 


He sweeps the green meadows over, 
Caressing the sweet red-clover ; 
He kisses lily and rose, 
Where violets bloom he knows. 


A moment ling’ring to dally 
With buttercups in the valley, 
And now in shadowy grove 
To bluebell whispering love. 


Which flower counts he the rarest ? 
Which blossom holds he the dearest ? 
There’s never a flower that knows, 
Not lily, nor pink, nor rose. 


Mary A. Allen. 
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Poems of Fair Weather,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


TuE dinner at Lamar cottage was an in- 
formal little affair, considering that it was 
given by a Southern household. And 
Longley went merely to please Mrs. 
Nelville, who continued to insist. 

Alden Lamar seemed in excellent spirits, 
although he carried his right hand in 
a sling, and answered all the questions 
about it lightly and evasively, declaring 
the damage very small in proportion to the 
bulk of bandages. 

**One who tries as many athletic ex- 
periments as I do must expect to occa- 
sionally suffer from accidents. Punching 
a sand-bag, for instance, is likely to bruise 
one’s fist,” he declared in reply to a remark 
from Mrs. Nelville. 

Of course inquiries were not pressed, 
and the matter was lightly passed by. 
Longley was delighted with Miss Lamar, 
and was inclined to monopolize her atten- 


tion. He sat next her at table, noting with 
pleasure that she ate with all the uncon- 


scious gusto of a healthy child. She did 
not mince, and pick, and pretend, as if 
nothing was good enough for her; but ate 
with a forthright readiness which in Long- 
ley’s estimation added largely to the charm 
of her appearance. In fact, so much was he 
an artist that he held a theory that eating, 
like other fine arts, is best performed when 
performed naturally, keeping in mind, 
of course, the meaning of nature in art 
language. And it is true that the fussiness 
at table of some otherwise delightful peo- 
ple is often a revelation to the shrewd 
observer. A young lady who is labori- 
ously dainty at a social dinner has often 
been known by the house-keeper at her 
own home to finish a slice of mince-pie 
with three bites. The man who attacks 
food in a hesitating, sidewise fashion, tak- 
in® it in infinitesimal morsels, is not honest 
with his appetite, and may not be honest 
with his fellows. He will, at least, bear 
watching. Perfectly frank, honorable peo- 
ple go about eating just as they do about 
sleeping, or breathing, or seeing, — so natur- 
ally that it is next to involuntary. Long- 
ley applied this theory, in the present case, 
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very happily and satisfactorily. | One’s 
dread of everything which hasbeen thought 
to smack of vulgarity will rarely allow 
one to rightly consider eating; but Long- 
ley was not troubled with any such dread. 
Miss Lamar contrasted very strongly with 
Miss Brownby, who sat opposite her. The 
latter was all art and artifice. If she 
really ate a morsel, no one saw how it got 
to her mouth. She talked incessantly, 
saying many witty things and some almost 
silly things. She was quite pretty, with 
her large blue eyes and dark hair, her 
mobile mouth and clear pale cheeks. Her 
form was perfect, as, in fact, a Kentucky 
girl’s usually is, and she was exquisitely 
dressed. She made herself agreeable, in 
so far as she could, to Edmond Nelville, 
making it lively labor for him to follow 
the lamb-like skipping of her wayward 
fancies and conceits. 

Longley observed with furtive pleasure 
that Nelville’s eyes often strayed away 
from Miss Brownby in the direction of 
Miss Lamar. ‘This he thought a good 
omen. There is nothing so effective, in 
curing an old love hurt, as just the slight- 
est twinge of jealousy, or, rather, that kin- 
dred discontent engendered by seeing the 
object of a new interest drifting away, and 
in danger of being lost. Longley drew 
hard upon all his resources to interest 
Miss Lamar, and when dinner was over 
he purposely forgot to join the other gen- 
tlemen in a smoke, preferring to ramble 
with her in the grand flower-garden behind 
the house, where there were a noisy foun- 
tain and rustic seats. He managed to make 
Nelville the subject of their talk. 

‘¢ He seems in so much better health,” 
she said, stooping to touch an early rose. 

‘¢ Yes; he is rapidly getting back his old 
self in every way,” replied Longley. 
*¢ Another month or two here will make 
him strong as ever.” 

‘¢T should think he might get well,” she 
said: ‘* he is quite young, and seems strong 
for one so long an invalid.” 

‘¢ He is growing cheerful, a good sign 
in his case. You know his trouble is 
somewhat owing to—to”— He hesi- 
tated, and at last added :— 
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‘* He doesn’t seem gloomy any, more.” 

‘¢ Has he had grief?” she asked ina 
tone which indicated hesitancy, or some 
little doubt about the form of the question. 

‘* He thinks so,” said Longley ; ** a mere 
boyish fancy, I should call it.” 

She looked up quickly. She had not 
intended to show interest in Nelville’s 
love-matter, — some knowledge of which 
had drifted into her consciousness from 
such sources as are at the command of most 
young ladies, — and now she feared Longley 
might misconstrue her words. He was 
more bold. Being an artist, he labored for 
effects, and to that end put on his strokes 
without hesitancy until he was sure he had 
made her understand; and then adroitly 
changed the subject, slipping away into a 
lighter groove of conversation. 

Mind-reading is an art exercised almost 
involuntarily by us all. In fact what is 
commonly termed intuition is often nothing 
more than a reading of the thoughts of 
others through the medium of a sort of 
sixth sense, very perfectly developed in 
bright, clear-headed women. 

Miss Louise understood Longley. She 
read to the last line of his thoughts. But 
she was not willing to be left to infer what 
a ‘* mere boyish fancy ” might mean. Nel- 
ville had been occupying a large place in 
her thoughts lately, and, as we have said, a 
rumor of his love trouble had reached her 
ears from several sources. She did not 
fancy she loved him. It was a peculiar in- 
terest in him, aroused by the circumstances 
of their first meeting, and a train of 
unimportant circumstances following. She 
was curious to know, as a woman always is 
in such cases, the particulars of his little 
romance. She had never travelled in for- 
eign countries, and the fact that the mys- 
tery was wound about some place in 
Switzerland lent it a strong additional 
charm. Who has not felt the enchant- 
ment of far-away things? 

Longley saw her dreaming mood. She 
seemed deep in a haze of revery, through 
which, without in the least disturbing 
it, her articulate fancies rippled like a 
pleasantly babbling brook. He followed 
her as she slowly strayed among the flow- 
ers and shrubs, her manner as wavering 
as that of the broad-winged giant moth 
which floated on before her. The dinner 
had closed just after sunset, and now the 
moon, nearly full, shone with great power 
across the garden. Longley saw Nelville 
and Miss Brownby sitting in a window 
overlooking the scene, and enjoyed the 
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picturesqueness of his surroundings; and 
evidently Miss Brownby caught a pleas- 
ant impression from their straying figures, 
for she sang from her perch “between the 
curtains, ‘* ‘Come into the garden, Maud,” 
and then, leaning far out, cried in her care- 
fully modulated way: 

‘¢ Shall I fling down n a copy of Tenny- 
son? No doubt you could read by that 
witching moonlight.” 

‘* We don’t need the book, thank you,” 
Longley gayly answered. ‘* We know all 
the appropriate passages by heart.” 

Nelville actually sighed, but Miss 
Brownby did not notice it. 

The fountain was a sparkling jet, cast 
up out of a great flaring lily, falling in 
fine spray and clear drops over a heap of 
mossy stones. Near by stood a rustic seat 
into which Longley carelessly flung himself. 

‘* Come, sit down here by me,”’ he said 
to Miss~ Lamar, ‘ and let’s listen to what 
these little wild waves are saying.” 

She turned and graciously took the space 
he had indicated. 

A mocking-bird, the Southern nightin- 
gale, swinging in his cage hard by, began 
to sing dreamily, as if but half awake. 
The palpitations of a light breeze made 
tender sounds among the garden sprays. 
Overhead the sky spread its soft mystery 
of stars and moon, and dusky sheen, and 
half-transparent abysms. 

Longley looked at the profile of the girl, 
at her graceful, unstudied attitude, at the 
quiet, faultless taste of her drapery, and 
there came into his heart, like the breeze 
coming into the garden, avery tender hap- 
piness. He was enjoying a luxury never 
before within his reach. Hitherto his 
companions, at all times and places, had 
been men. This girl by his side, with 
her simple sweetness, her pretty ways, her 
flower-like freshness, her mysterious charm 
in all things, was a sudden and captivating 
revelation. He thought of what Nelville 
had said about summer sweethearts, and 
smiled, almost laughed in sheer joyous- 
ness. 

She turned before the ripple had left his 
face, and, coloring faintly, said: ‘* Why 
do you laugh? Did I say something .to 
myself?” 

** You did seem a little absent-minded,” 
Longley quickly replied, purposely mys- 
tifying her. 

‘*Truly, now,” she said, turning her 
head slightly to one side and throwing a 
bewitching tone of doubt into her voice, 
** did I say something? ” 
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‘¢ What were you thinking?” he asked, 
evasively, his eyes twinkling. 

‘¢ Oh, you try to tease! I don’t like to 
be teased,” she exclaimed, moving her 
shoulders impatiently. 

‘¢ Never mind,” said Longley, **I was 
thinking, when you turned, of what Mr. 
Nelville wrote me about you before I came 
here.” 

‘¢ About me?” 

ee yes. 

‘* What did he say? Oh, nothing, of 
course, for then he did notknow me. You 
are not good at — at” — 

‘¢ He had seen you,” said Longley, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ and had been told who you were. 
He described you to me as very beautiful, 
and said” — 

‘s That will do,” she said with all the 
gravity of a serious child. ‘* No wonder 
you laugh whenever you think of it! You 
are complimentary with your laughing. 
It is charming of you to laugh at my being 
called beautiful. We had better go into 
the house.” 

‘* Oh, no, no,” cried Longley almost ve- 
hemently, as she began to gather her skirt- 
folds together as if to rise. ‘* Let’s never 
go. Let’s stay here always. Let’s forget 
there is any house or friends, or anything 
but the fountain, the breeze, and the peace- 
ful night. I am so happy.” 

‘¢ There’s dew falling,” she answered 
with a graceful, childish shrug. ‘* Shouldn’t 
you be just as happy on the piazza?” 

‘¢ Listen to the mocking-bird,” Longley 
continued ; ‘‘ he is dreaming again; and I 
am dreaming, too.” 

‘*T will go away very lightly,” Miss 
Lamar said, rising and gathering up her 
skirts, ‘‘ and not disturb your dream.” 

‘*'You are the charm and delight of my 
dream,” he said, almost fervently ; ‘*‘ my 
very dream itself.” 

** And I shall go, as all dreams do, very 
quickly out of sight and memory,” she 
lightly responded, moving towards the 
house. 

Longley rose with a spell upon him and 
with a delicious tingling in his veins. 
With all his mature physique and manly 
years he was but a boy, —a susceptible, un- 
sophisticated boy. He never before had felt 
the indescribably sweet influence now fall- 
ing uponevery line of his nature. He uttered 
some half-intelligible words and reached out 
his arms after the retreating form of Miss 
Lamar, until she turned at the piazza steps 
and looked back. She was half in the 
shade and half in the moonlight, and her 
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beauty seemed doubled. She lifted an 
ungloved hand, upon which a diamond 
flamed, and cried out gleefully : — 

*““Come on, dreamer, follow your 
dream !” 

There went whirling through Longley’s 
brain something sweeter than any music 
and brighter than any sunlight. He was 
in the third heaven of mysterious delight ; 
but when he reached the hall he met Mrs. 
Nelville and Edmond ready to go home. 

When the three were in the Nelville 
carriage, trundling homeward, Longley 
said : — 

‘¢Miss Brownby seems to be a most 
delightful young lady.” 

‘*¢ Very,” said Nelville, his voice shading 
off into a growl. 

‘* How would she do for a 
sweetheart?” continued Longley. 

Nelville snapped his fingers impatiently, 
and said nothing. 

As for Mrs. Nelville she kept uncon- 
sciously humming the air of * es into 
the garden, Maud.” 


summer 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘*MoTHER, didn’t you think Longley 
acted rather strangely at Lamat’s yester- 
day?” said Nelville to the widow, as they 
sat, on the day following the dinner, 
carelessly chatting in their own little par- 
lor. The young man spoke in the tone of one 
who has a grievance of a kind not easily 
defined in its character or extent. 

**No”; replied Mrs. Nelville, with a 
promptness little removed from irritable- 
ness, ‘‘I admired his boldness and tact. He 
did just the most natural and proper thing 
in the world — just as I should if I were a 
man. He made fair weather with Louise 
Lamar while you were dawdling around 
Miss Brownby.” 

‘¢ Indeed,” cried Nelville, ‘“‘I should 
like to know what I was to do?” 

‘¢ What did you wish to do?” placidly 
queried Mrs. Nelville. 

The young man colored a little, bit his 
lip and hesitated. He was wholly unpre- 
pared to answer a question so direct and 
sharp. ; 

‘¢ One likes to enjoy himself a little,” he 
said. ‘* Miss Brownby is well enough for 
a while, but” — 

‘¢ Well, why didn’t you enjoy yourself? 
I’m sure your field was as clear as Mr. 
Longley’s. He didn’t seem to have any 
trouble.” 


‘‘ What was I todo? Could I go and 
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take her away from him? He took her, 
like a trout taking a fly, all at once, and 
kept her the whole evening.” 

‘** She seemed very happy, too,” quietly 
responded the widow. ‘‘I never saw two 
persons take more pleasantly and naturally 
to each other.” 

‘¢ What are you driving at?” said Nel- 
ville, smiling curiously. ‘* You needn’t try 
that. I’ve no jealousy left.” 

‘¢ Edmond,”’ —and the widow turned her 
bright little head to one side as she spoke, 
— **Edmond, you will never be worth the 
notice of any girl so long as you whine 
after that heartless ”— 

‘* Mother, mother!” interrupted Nel- 
ville in a deprecating tone; but she glibly 
went on: — 

‘*T’m heartily ashamed of you. I de- 
spair of ever seeing you assert yourself 
again, and hold up your head in your old 
proud way. Just stop and compare Miss 
Lamar with Miss Lartain. You know 
very well that [’m not a mancuvring 
mamma, or anything of the sort; but you 
also know that Miss Lamar is of a better 
family, is more sweet and beautiful, and 
incomparably more ” — 

‘¢ Mother, please.” 

‘*¢ But I don’t please. You began this talk, 
and I’m glad of it. D’ve scarcely been 
able to wait for this chance. Why need 
you care how much Mr. Longley absorbed 
of Miss Lamar’s attentions? What is Miss 
Lamar to you? You are dying for love of 
Miss Lartain, or rather for love of Lady — 
or Baroness, or somebody she is now. 
Longley is tancy free. Miss Lamar fas- 
cinates him. Do you blame zm for liking 
her?” 

‘**T didn’t say I blamed him. 
acted strangely.” 

‘*¢ Oh, yes!” said his mother; ‘‘ and he’s 
still acting so. Where is he now?” 

‘¢ In his room, writing, I guess.” 

‘*T am better informed. He is over at 
the Lamar cottage.” 

‘¢ How do you know?” said Nelville, 
his face reddening. 

‘‘T saw him going, two hours since,” 
said Mrs. Nelville. 

He rose from his chair and began pacing 
the floor, as if measuring the carpet. Se- 
cretly his mother was enjoying his discom- 
fiture. She did not hesitate to make the 
most of her advantage. She hastened to 
add: — 

**' You remember what I said to you re- 
turning from the yacht trial? I told you then 
that Miss Lamar loved you. She fancied 
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you at first sight; there’s not a doubt of it 
in my mind. But you let all your oppor- 
tunities go, while you rake together old 
memories of your silly infatuation for Miss 
Lartain. You needn’t get vexed at Mr. 
Longley, now, and go to striding across 
the floor like a hyena. It is probably too 
late to regain your advantage.” 

Nelville laughed at his mother’s vehe- 
mence. He was glad he could laugh, for 
he did not wish to discover the real state of 
his mind. When one has a hobby whose 
pace is peculiarly to one’s liking, it is no 
easy thing to dismount from it and, with a 
cut of one’s whip, send the dear, delightful 
favorite cantering off alone. Grieving after 
Miss Lartain was Nelville’s hobby. His 
seat in the saddle was growing precarious, 
but he did not care to have it known. In 
fact, he did not like to acknowledge it 
to himself. 

‘¢T shall be glad when Miss Lartain is 
allowed to rest undiscussed,” he said, half 
in a light humor, half earnestly. 

‘‘ Well, let’s begin. You quit sighing 
about her, and leave off poring dolefully 
over a certain old bundle of perfumed let- 
ters, and then we'll bury her in state,” 
replied his mother ; ‘* but until then I shall 
fetch out her effigy every day or two and 
burn it before your eyes. In the mean- 
time, too, Mr. Longley, I dare say, will 
walk off with Miss Louise Lamar for his 
prize.” 

Nelville had stopped by a window, and 
was looking out towards the other cottage, 
whose gray gables and variegated slate 
roof peeped over the tree-tops of the little 
valley in the middle distance. He won- 
dered what Longley would have to say 
to Miss Louise; wondered if his name 
would be mentioned ; wondered where they 
would sit to talk, and how long Longley 
would stay. 

Mrs. Nelville watched her son closely. 
She could read him pretty well. She was 
glad to see him fidgeting, and when he 
turned from the window she met his eyes 
mischievously with her own and ex- 
claimed : — 

‘Td give anything to know your 
thoughts during the last five minutes!” 

Nelville smiled and took his mother’s 
little brown head between his hands, and, 
kissing her forehead, replied :— 

‘¢ Maybe I'll tell you some day.” 

She saw a resolute curve to his lip, 
which she thought boded good. 

A few ‘minutes later Longley entered, 
merry as a barefoot boy who has been in 
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swimming. He fanned himself with his 
hat as he stood all smiles in the middle of 
the room. His hair was rather frowzy, 
and his cheeks shone brown and red. Nel- 
ville eyed him curiously. The widow 
handed him a Japanese fan. 

‘*¢ ve had the jolliest time,” he said. 

*¢'You look as though you might have 
been boiled,” exclaimed Nelville; ‘‘ what 
have you been doing?” 

‘6 Do tell us,” said Mrs. Nelville. ‘‘ Ed- 
mond and I have been quarrelling awfully, 
and something entertaining is quite in 
order.” 

‘*Couldn’t tell you all in a week,” 
Longley said, dropping into an easy-chair 
and plying the fan rapidly. ‘* But, in 
short, I’ve been playing at cross-purposes 
with Miss Brownby, and I beat her, too, 
badly enough.” He chuckled retrospec- 
tively. ‘* The mischief was in the girl,” 
he went on; ‘* I saw that very soon after I 
arrived at the cottage, and I was not long 
in taking the cue, whereupon sharp play 
began. She’s brilliant, too, I tell you.” 


‘* But you would have us believe you 
are more brilliant,” said Nelville. 

Longley gave no notice to this remark, 
but said: ‘‘ Her object evidently was to 
prevent Miss Lamarand myself from having 
any private talk. Of course, my deter- 


mination was just to the contrary. Then 
you should have seen us mancuvre. I 
got Miss Lamar to sing, and stood close 
by her side to turn the music; but Miss 
Brownby promptly posted herself just as 
close on the other side. I wanted to see the 
pretty fountain; Miss Brownby helped me 
to escort Miss Lamar out there. I thought 
a walk to the hill-top beyond the cottage 
would be nice ; Miss Brownby volunteered 
to be one of the walking party. All this 
time she was as demure as adove. I cannot 
tell you how many things I proposed, how 
many: schemes [I tried in vain. Miss 
Brownby had a trump for every card I led. 
I never was so worried by any one. I had 
about exhausted myself, when I chanced to 
see Miss Lamar’s pony-cart standing 
under a tree on the west lawn, where the 
pony had been hitched. A bright idea 
flashed into my head. With all the au- 
dacity which belongs to a comprehensive 
genius like mine I formed and executed 
my plan. ‘O Miss Lamar,’ cried I, 
‘ what a dear little pony! And what 
a handsome cart! How I should enjoy 
a little drive with you in this liliputian 
turn-out! Do please take me in with 
you and drive me around for a while. I 
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never have ridden in a lady’s cart; it will 
be charming.’ I don’t pretend to know 
what all I did say. That’s the substance, 
though; and I pressed the matter so 
vehemently that at last she turned to Miss 
Brownby and said, ‘ But two can sit in 
the cart; will you go drive Mr. Longley?’ 
‘I can’t,’ said Miss Brownby; and she 
looked defeated. ‘I never tried to drive; 
I’m afraid to drive. We ride horseback in 
Kentucky; we don’t drive.’ Her voice 
was rueful in the last degree. My heart 
leaped for joy. Miss Lamar couldn’t re- 
fuse ; so I untied the pony and we got into 
the little basket, and she drove away with 
me, leaving poor Miss Brownby gazing 
after us half pathetically, half comically. 
Oh, it was too delightful for anything!” 

‘¢ And where did you go?” asked Mrs. 
Nelville. 

‘*Oh, all around, everywhere,” said 
Longley. ‘*She soon got contented and 
happy, I talked so charmingly, and we 
trundled here and there until my legs got 
awfully cramped, having them drawn up 
to suit the dimensions of that baby-cart. 
But I never did enjoy anything so much as 
that drive. Part of the time we were on 
the beach sand by the lake’s edge, and 
part of the time on that broad, shady turn- 
pike running east; for the rest we went 
along in the village streets, attracting no 
little attention from store box whittlers 
and curbstone loafers. I guess we did 
look rather odd, stowed in so limited a 
space, but we didn’t care; we had a 
good time. She’s the sweetest talker 
and the wittiest, and her profile is perfect. 
I’m all in a rapture now, and I don’t think 
I shall ever be blue again. Give me an 
endless summer and such a sweetheart.” 

Nelville smiled grimly all through Long- 
ley’s rapid story, as if he had some new 
plan fully arranged for annihilating some- 
thing or some one. His smile might have 
been still more grim if he could have heard 
a little conversation which passed between 
Miss Lamar and Miss Brownby, after the 
former had parted with Longley when the 
drive was over. 

‘‘ Dear me, Louise, are you still alive?” 
cried Miss Brownby. 

‘* Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘and I’ve en- 
joyed the drive ever so much.” 

‘¢T never saw another such man,” said 
Miss Brownby. ‘* Did he get into one of 
his love rhapsodies, as he did the other 
evening at the fountain?” 

Louise shook her head, and said :— 

‘¢ Really it’s all owing to his impulsive, 
































































































































































































































































































































boyish nature, and his want of social knowl- 
edge. I find him downright good com- 
pany.” 

‘¢ He’s thirty, if he’s a day,” reflectively 
answered Miss Brownby. 

‘¢No doubt; but he says solemnly that 
he had never known a young lady of soci- 
ety until he came here.” 

‘¢ And you believe him?” 

** Yes, implicitly ; don’t you?” 

‘¢] shall reserve my opinion,” said Miss 
Brownby. ‘* He’s a novelty.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


NotTwWITHSTANDING the lightness of Alden 
Lamar’s manner during the little dinner 
party, in reality he was ill at ease. All 
the time there lingered in his mind a 
shadow of evil foreboding. When the 
Nelville carriage had rolled away he lit a 
cigar and walked down intothe littletown as 
a vent for his restlessness. First he went to 
the post-office, and then to a store, where 
he made some trifling purchases. Next a 
billiard-room, which, for a wonder, had no 
liquor attachments, attracted him by the 
lively click of the balls, and the hum of 
voices within. He sauntered through the 
door and sat down near where four young 
men were playing. They were a giddy 
set, full of life and fun, rattling on in their 
conversation from one boyish topie to an- 
other, indulging in the popular slang of the 
day, and making light of everything. 

*¢Good granny! If you fellows put me 
in for many more games I'll have to 
tramp,” cried a fluffy-faced youth, who 
seemed unlucky, though none of the party 
could boast of skill. 

‘¢ Time you was a-dustin’, anyway,” said 
another, —a lean, sandy fellow, whose in- 
cipient mustache looked like the down on 
a gosling. 

‘* Yes, something after Louis Abbott’s 
style,” said a third, whose forehead bulged 
just in proportion to his want of chin. 

‘¢ That’s a mysterious disappearance of 
Abbott’s,” put in the fourth, a stoop-shoul- 
dered, bullet-headed fellow, whose eyes 
were round as a rabbit's. 

‘¢ Has he skipped ?” said the first speak- 
er, taking careful aim at the dark red ball. 

‘¢ He has fora fact. Ha’n’t you heard 
about it?” 

‘*No. What’s the rumor?” 

‘¢He just simply got; that’s about the 
whole of it. He ha’n’t been seen since 
Wednesday. He drawed on the bank for 
his last cent, and shuck the town.” 
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‘¢ Must a-been in trouble, I reckon.” 
‘* Not as anybody knows of. The last 
seen of him, Tim Davis says, was goin’ up 
the trail towards the Revercombe farm, 
Wednesday. He was dressed up like he 
might be goin’ out among the girls.” 

‘*¢ And he ha’n’t been seen since?” 

‘* No.” 

‘** Maybe some fellow went through him 
up there in the woods some place.” 

*¢ Oh, I reckon not.” 

‘¢ Such a thing has happened to fellers 
‘fore now,” and the speaker winked as he 
chalked the end of his cue. 

Lamar stayed to hear no more of 
this conversation. He felt a chill sinking 
down upon his heart, and a cold sweat 
forming beads upon his forehead. He 
gasped for breath as he reached the open 
air. 

‘s Heavens!” he muttered, ‘can it be 
possible I’ve killed him!” 

He shuddered and glanced around him 
as if afraid. The moon shone very 
brightly, but its light had a ghastly power 
to affect mysteriously everything upon 
which it fell,—a power reflected from 
every roof, and wall, and curbstone, and 
sign, —a pallor of death. Dazed, bewil- 
dered, almost paralyzed, Lamar pressed his 
hand hard upon his clammy forehead, and 
stood trying to compose and clear his mind 
enough to think. He did not hear the 
hum of the little town. He did not see 
the moonlight. His sight was introverted. 
Presently he shook himself, his strong will 
beginning to assert itself, or, rather, abso- 
lutely returning to its supremacy with a 
suddenness of recoil which sent the blood 
out from his heart to his extremities, 
setting his mind in rapid motion. He 
had never been a hasty, rash man in any- 
thing. Into his fiery Southern nature, 
from some ancestral source, had fallen an 
element of deliberation amounting to 
habitual premeditation. Very calmly he 
took his handkerchief and wiped the foolish 
perspiration from his face. Very coolly he 
lit a fresh cigar, and began leisurely walk- 
ing about in the pleasant streets. Now and 
then the mellow swash of the lake, beating 
gently on its clean strand, reached his ears, 
and at intervals the harsh cry of some water- 
fowl fell from a great distance. One by one 
the lights of the houses were blown out, and 
at length Lamar was all alone with the 
sleeping town. He was glad when he 
could nowhere hear the sound of a footfall 
or the murmur of a voice. It was a relief 
when the water-fowl’s cry had lapsed into 
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silence far over the lake. A resolution, 
fitting the man, the exigency, and the time, 
had fixed itself in Lamar’s mind. Baude- 
laire, in his dreadfulest picture of charnel 
things, never embodied a more dismal idea. 
The resolution was to visit forthwith the 
scene of his late conflict, and see if indeed 
Louis Abbott lay there dead. He was 
prepared for the worst. He really ex- 
pected it. The moon’s height indicated 
midnight. He looked at his watch, and 
found its hands together at twelve. It was 
time to go. He scorned to do anything 
which had the appearance of sneaking, so 
he chose the directest line to the path over 
the hills toward the Revercombe farm. 
Once out of the town, and well started 
along the narrow trail, his fancy began to 
play him all manner of grotesque tricks. 
The smoke-wreaths from his cigar would 
take on lugubrious human expressions, like 
faces rapidly decaying before his eyes. His 
foot-falls became words, and ran into phrases 
of funereal import, such as, ‘* He is dead 
—dead he is,” repeated over and over 
again. The sighing of the wind and the 
rustle of the leaves had in them the 
sepulchral sound of rumpled grave-clothes. 
He could not resist these weird phases of 
thought. He went straight on, however, 
swinging his little cane and slowly smok- 
ing his cigar. 

As he neared the spot upon which his 
mind was focused he felt the hard, heavy 
pressure of blood going in upon his heart. 
He set his teeth, and, all in vain, fought his 
fear desperately. He began to tremble, and 
every slight sound made him start. The 
wood grew stiller, the shadows deepened. 
A hare ran across the path beforehim. A 
lion would not have disturbed him more. 
The flecks of moonlight falling through 
the tree-tops grew whiter and ghostlier 
every moment. The faint, fitful breeze, 
flickering in the underbrush, had in it all 
the rasping, sighing, rattling terrors of 
death. Lamar never before had been so 
impressed with the smallness of our earth 
and the immensity of space. It seemed 
to him that his foot-falls must be heard 
around the world, and that his breathing 
must go as far as the winds. How huge 
and how immitigably splendid the sky! 
How dusky and dwarfed were the trees! 
His thoughts hovered about a dark 
idea— the idea of murder — like evil 
birds about the dead. He was nearing his 
goal. Just a few steps ahead of him {fay 
the spot whereon the struggle had taken 
place. A shadow hovered over it, except 


where the slenderest shreds and uncertain- 
est flecks of moonlight had struggled 
down through the leafy canopy. Upon that 
spot all silence seemed condensed, all 
horrible doubts focused. He strode forward, 
and hurriedly, with a painful shiver run- 
ning over him, peered around. In one of 
the larger spots of moonlight, clearly re- 
lieved against the white sand, lay a frag- 
ment of his glove. Near by, duskily 
visible, the broken club that he had used 
with such effect kept close company with 
the heavier one which Louis Abbott had 
wielded. He gazed at these things with a 
sense of impending horror growing upon 
him momentarily. He slowly groped in 
widening circles, and presently surprised 
himself in the act of stirring every lump 
of decaying wood that his feet could reach, 
and feeling almost disappointed to find 
nothing more. Could it be possible that 
the wounded man had dragged himself 
away. into the woods and was still alive! 
He stood still, and, lifting his voice, called 
out loudly and clearly, ‘* Abbott! Louis 
Abbott!” The querulous falsetto whine 
of a screech-owl was the only answer. 
Then the silence was deeper than before. 
Again he called, and now, the owl keeping 
still, he heard the echoes of his own voice 
wandering far and growing faint, till they 
died in the remotest hollows of the wood. 
He returned to the path, struck a match and 
lighted a fresh cigar. The whistle of the 
night-express on one of the railroads re- 
minded him that it was 2 o’clock. He had 
been groping about there for more than an 
hour. Slowly and heavily he turned away 
and betook himself, not in the direction of 
home, but towards the Revercombe farm- 
house. His victim might have dragged him- 
self some distance along-that course. But 
step by step the space was crossed, the 
clover-field, the orchard ; and then he stood, 
leaning on the little rear gate of the 
garden. The farm-house was dark, and 
still in its embowering orchard, and the 
moonlight lay in a strong flood across the 
vegetable and flower beds. He _ stood 
there a long time, gloomy and perplexed, 
till a chanticleer, at the barn, crowed loud 
and long,—a signal for a general assault 
upon the prevailing silence by all the 
cocks of the surrounding neighborhood. 
Then, feeling a sense as of a lifting of the 
great gloom, he turned about just as the 
first flicker of daylight came along the 
east, and began retracing his steps. 

It was harder, this going back over the 
path, than the coming had been. He 
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tapped the underbrush by the wayside with 
his cane, which he carried in his left hand. 
He threw aside the stump of his last cigar 
and began to hum a tune. 

When he reached Lamar cottage he 
turned on the piazza and saw the sun glow- 
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ing on the hill-top in the east. The night 
had been a memorable one. The ordeal 
through which he had come, as he looked 
back at it, seemed the night itself, ghastly, 
haggard, horrible. 


[To be continued.] 
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52-in. Stan’d Columbia . .| 1013 
51-in. American Star | 
54-in. Stan’d Columbia .. 
50-in. Harvard.....0..+.. 
52-in. Expert Columbia.. 


56-in. Sanspareil 


Riding 


| Average 
Miles per 
Hour 


h. m.s. | h.m, | h.m.s 


ne | 
Time. | 
} 

| 

| 


3-47 | 
3-35 


4.30 | 3 
| 


23.50 
18.50 








1013 13-40 
13-40 
13-40 
13-40 
13-40 
13.40 


13-40 

















THE ROCKINGHAMS DOUBLE CENTURY. 

THE compiler intimated in the February 
OuTinG that one report of a club-run, 
claiming to be a champion one, was laid 
over for further proofs, and that when they 
were furnished it would appear in an article 
with the above title. In order to illustrate 
some of the trials that a compiler en- 
counters, and to give the exact facts to the 
public and rival clubs, he, without further 
comment, spreads before them the follow- 
ing letters : — 


ROCKINGHAM BICYCLE CLUB, ORGANIZED 
MAY 10, 1880. 
Hlead-quarters in Franklin Buildings. 
“ Our latch-string is always out.” 
PortsmouTH, N.H., Dec. 24, 1883. 
Dear CuieF:—I cannot write you de- 
cently for the boys are all around me, 
dancing, swinging their new brooms in my 


face, and practising their latest cheer, two- 
one-two-thirty-one-thirty-two, r-o-c-k-i-e-s. 
Then they swing over my head their new 
transparency, made from a cheese-box with 
a cloth top and bottom, on which are in- 
scribed in large figures, 2123}. They are 
hurrying me up, for the line is forming, and 
they are only waiting for the return of the 
bugler, who is ont hunting for some more 
of the drum-and-fife band, which is to lead 
us to the champion’s house, where the sere- 
naders will arouse him from his much- 
needed sleep. I pity the neighbors. 

And now I suppose you are wondering 
what this is all about. Well, I cannot give 
you the details amidst all this howling, but 
I want to hit this mail, and beg of you to 
delay sending your article to the publishers 
until I can furnish you with a full account 
of the biggest and longest run ever made 
in this country, and by your own ‘‘ Rock- 
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ies,” and your own cyclometer. Iam using 
the latter for a paper-weight, or rather 
was, for the boys have just hammered a 
half-dozen tenpenny nails all around it 
into the new club-table, and sealed it 
down with rubber cement, impressed with 
the monogram from the captain’s helmet, 
to prevent the record-hand from being 
changed. There it is, pointing within a 
hair of 13, and there we are to keep it 
till youreturn from court. I called at your 
house, but your folks could find none of the 
blanks for century runs, and they thought 
you must have taken them all with you, as 
they said you gathered up a big pile of pa- 
pers, and your pretty Irish girl said they 
were all glad to see your desk clear of the 
‘¢ scultch ” once more. 

Now, send me by return mail several 
blanks, for ten of us did over a hundred 
miles, the tricycle made one hundred and 
ten miles, and the President rode one hun- 
dred and fifty-two miles on rickety ‘‘ John 
Bull” before it broke down (didn’t you 
say ‘‘ Johnnie” was an old wheel in 778?) 
and that was the way ‘‘ Jumbo,” on his new 
wheel, won the champion record, 21234 
miles, in 23 hours and 50 minutes. Do you 
wonder the boys are half crazy with the four 
championships? Jumbo’s American rec- 


ord, the tricyclerecord, the president’s State 


record, and the club record for the 
largest number that ever accomplished 
a century run. To make our victory 
complete, the snow is falling, and no 
club in New England can get in another 
run in 83, and we do not fear the rest of 
the country, for you said Pitman was the 
only outsider that had done better than one 
hundred and twenty miles. We all wished 
that you could have been with us, for you 
would have pressed ‘‘Jumbo” still more 
after the President’s wheel gave out. 
Everything was in our favor: the frozen 
roads were perfect, and the weather just 
right; but we shall not publish that part in 
very large type. The club are talking up 
a complimentary supper andball. Tell the 
Manchesters that we shall want them all 
down. The Centurians are all right to- 
night except ‘‘ Jumbo.” They say he has 
the largest nose in town. It was very 
placky in him to ride after such a blow. 
We prophesied he would get a fearful 
header before the ride was over, for he took 
all sorts of reckless chances while we were 
with him the first night. The boys have 
marched out, and I shall have to run to 
overtake them. 


Hastily yours, Al. 
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MANCHESTER, N.H., Xmas, 1883. 

Dear SecreTARY:—I enclose the 
blanks, but you need not try that kind of a 
joke on me. There is not meal enough over 
the club cat this time. I see several errors in 
your letter, which you will have to explain 
away before I will delay sending in my 
article on the day I promised the editor he 
should receive it. The most important 
slip you made was in taking my cyclometer, 
for I find, on looking at my daily record, 
that I registered an even hundred two days 
before I left home, and I certainly rode to 
my office twice after that ; so several miles 
will have to be deducted from the figures 
you claim. If Jumbo had my cyclometer 
on his wheel you should also deduct from 
his record about eight miles, for there is a 
difference between our wheels of at least 
fourteen revolutions each mile. If you do 
not know how to calculate it minutely you 
can find it all chalked out on the door of my 
bicycle stable, and the key of the door — 
not the examples—is in its usual place, 
under the horse-shoe. Do you remem- 
ber the day you found the latter? Anyway 
you will never forget the header you took 
when you tried to slow down to dis- 
mount and pick it up. If you cannot under- 
stand the figures step into the telephone 
office next door, and call for Telephone 
301, Manchester, and I willexplain. If 
you do telephone, ask the president to con- 
nect. I want a little more information 
before I waste any time these busy days 
in hunting down what I mistrust to be a 
big sell. The president won’t fib even to 
carry out a joke; but that is more than I 
can say of some of the boys. 

It is a serious article the Wheelman 
Company have asked me to compile, and 
I cannot admit a record that has the least 
shadow of doubt upon it. The Lawrence 
club will examine the figures very closely, 
and demand a remeasurement if you have 
not clear proofs that your cyclometer was 
accurate. 

If you can satisfy me by return mail, and 
fill out every detail required in the enclosed 
blanks, I ‘can squeeze the record into my 
article, as I have an answer to my tele- 
gram granting me one day more. Now, 
don’t omit a single detail, for I have every 
particular from over seventy wheelmen 
that have done their centuries this year, 
though I had to write halfa dozen times to 
some of them. Fill out especially the 
column marked ‘ miles run per hour,” for 
I shall have no time or inclination left after 
completing the others. I am as anxious as 
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you are to boom the ‘‘ Rockies,” but the 
figures ‘must be accurate beyond question. 
Wishing you all a merry Christmas, 
I am, 
Fraternally yours, 
Chas. 
[Three enclosures. | 
Portsmoutnu, N.H., Xmas, 1883. 

Dear Curer:—I can walk all around 
your letter, and shake all the meal off your 
scarecrow of a cat. The president tells 
me that he has convinced you by telephone 
that the run was no myth, and that he actu- 
ally accomplished one hundred and forty- 
seven miles, and that your cyclometer 
registered over two hundred and twelve 
miles when ‘*Jumbo” finished in front of 
his store at midnight. Of course, when 
we came to think of it, after the excitement 
was over, we saw the errors you pointed 
out; but even after making the deductions 
we are a little ahead on three champion- 
ships. 

It is too bad, about seven of us losing a 
place among the Centurians, for we could 
have made a few more miles as well as 
not. ‘* Pharaoh ”’ was stupid in not telling 


us that the cyclometer hand was on 3 
when we started, making the record ninety- 


eight and three-eighths, instead of one hun- 
dred and one and three-eighths. Then, 
none of us thought about the difference 
in the size of the wheels, except while we 
were looting your bicycle house. We 
borrowed two of your old wheels (‘* John 
Bull” and ‘* Mrs. Partington”), your 
cyclometer, and, in fact, everything un- 
fastened ; and, had we known the combi- 
nation of the lock on your new wheel, we 
might have taken that also. It was not 
exactly stealing, for you never complained 
when we borrowed in that way before, 
especially to fit out a club-run. You see, 
as the cyclometer was put on a wheel of 
the same size as yours, we were all right 
during the first hundred miles; but, when 
we changed it to ‘* Jumbo’s ” machine, it 
would, as you state, make quite a difference 
in the record. I tried to find out how 
much ; but I hated vulgar fractions the first 
time I heard the name, and modestly tore 
that chapter from my old ‘ Greenleaf” ; 
and so I had to ask my old teacher to make 
the enclosed calculations for me. I thought 
I could manage that last column myself, 
but how to divide fractions of miles by 
minutes and seconds, and leave a decimal, 
was too much for my little brain; and, as 
you are in practice, you can fill out that 
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part quicker than I could hunt up a com- 
plete arithmetic. I hope I have made 
everything clear enough on the enclosed 
form. If not, fill it out to suit yourself. 
With the compliments of the season, 
Cordially yours, 
Al. 


P.S.— ‘* Header ” comes in with good 
news. He claims, and rightly, too, that 
the seven of us covered over the hundred 
miles within twenty-four hours, as every 
one of us rode to our respective homes 
after we reported our arrival at the finish, 
and so wheeled more than the distance 
required to make centurians of us. He is 
not a bit excited over his discovery. Oh, 
no! It is lucky for him that he changed 
to straight-handle bars, or the agent would 
receive his usual order. 


Al. 


MancueEsTER, N.H., Dec. 26, 1883. 

DEAR SECRETARY : — What a mess you 
have made of it! I thought we had an 
efficient secretary, and did feel that the 
club was not wanting in that important 
and only-salaried office. It has been a 
pleasure to correspond with the majority 
of the three hundred secretaries in the 
country, for they are an unusually bright 
class; but occasionally there is an excep- 
tion, and, if you are not more careful, the 
Rockies will have a championship to its 
discredit. You are almost as bad as the 
secretary of a rival club to whom I have 
had to return his statistics several times for 
corrections. His latest excuse was in form 
of a P.S.: ** Please excuse errors and poor 
writing, for I’ve a sore finger.” 

Why didn’t you insert the size of wheels 
and hours of rests? Why didn’t you put 
down the boys’ real names? Of course, I 
know who ‘“ Header,” ‘‘ Pharaoh,” ‘‘ No- 
karf,” e¢ al., are, but who is ‘* Perfect 
Brick” ? Is he the new arrival from the 
West? In fact, you have spoiled all my 
plans. Though I have consumed mid- 
night and morning oil over your statistics 
(?) I cannot, from the data furnished me, 
complete the Rockies’ record in season to 
be inserted in the tables, and it will have to 
remain overa month. I am terribly dis- 
appointed. 

But, worse than all else, I fear we cannot 
prove that ‘‘Jumbo” accomplished the 
double century. If the president’s niem- 
oranda are-correct, and they appear to 
tally with those of the timers, I cannot 
figure how ‘‘ Jumbo” made 5813 miles 
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after the president’s breakdown. He 
would have had to travel at an average of 
over 124% miles per hour, with but a few 
minutes’ rest, and his previous average 
while with the president was only 93/; 
miles, and then it was over a course that 
I never found as ridable as that on 
which the first part was accomplished. 
Why did he not keep on the regular route 
where the telephone men could have 
checked and authenticated his record? He 
has, you know, an attraction on the New- 
buryport road, but I am all the more sus- 
picious that she would have delayed, rather 
than hastened him. Isn’t that so, Mr. 
Secretary? It may be all right ; perhaps he 
made that pace on the splendid frozen road- 
bed, and perhaps we veterans of 778 don’t 
know everything, and underestimate the 
‘spring chickens”; but our experience is 
worth something. 

I think the captain had better call a club- 
run, and measure the Newburyport road, 
and obtain the statements of parties that 
‘*Jumbo” met that night. You may 
think me fussy, and imagine me to be a 
little mad and jealous because I could not 
have a finger in the pie. No, not a bit. 

The members of the club here are ex- 
cited over the run, and are as eager for 
details as I am. They will rejoice 
at our victory, as we did last month 
when their Pearson won the State 
record, and will try to go one better 
the first chance they have. Some of them 
have already brushed their uniforms and 
waxed their mustaches and patent-leather 
pumps, in anticipation of the ball and the 
** mashes ’”’ they are confident of making. 

I will just hint in my article that the 
report of a champion run came in too late 
for insertion. 

If you remeasure the route, don’t, for 
goodness’ sake, make any more blunders. 
Put my cyclometer on my best wheel, and 
use that to measure with. It won’t vary 
a foot ina mile. The combination of my 
lock is a-c-r-e. Don’t give it away. Turn 
the cyclometer back to zero, and take an 
arithmetic man or a grammar-school boy 
along with you. 

Critically yours, 
Chas. 


PortsMmouTH, N.H., Dec. 28, 1883. 
Dear CuieFr:—I wasn’t born with an 
arithmetic-cover in my mouth, nor did I 
calculate how many times my cradle 
rocked per hour, as they say you did; 
neither do I count the revolutions of my 


jump, and hasn’t been seen since. 


wheel, as you and Karl Kron do, and rob 
my sleeping hours to register them. I’m 
glad Iam not that kind of a ’cycler. A 
secretary is expected to do everything for 
everybody for nothing. If I scowl the 
least bit at the most absurd request, it 
is flung in my face that I am the only one 
that gets anything out of the club treasury. 
If I am reélected, —andI shall be a can- 
didate just for a vindication, —I shall pay 
my dues like the rest. The remission of 
my dues is my only salary, and you know 
it. 

You are getting yourself disliked on ac- 
count of the row you are making over our 
championships. I read some parts of your 
letters to the club, last evening, and if it had 
been an annual meeting night you couldn’t 
have been elected a corporal in the rear 
rank. The boys laughed at the idea that 
you did not know the size of their wheels, 
—as one of them said, you knew every 
scar on every bicycle in the club. They 
did have one on me about Mr. Burtt. His 
signature on his application looked more 
like Perfect Brick than anything else, and 
[ read it in that way at the meeting, and he 
isn’t called anything else now. 

But I am wasting time and club-paper. 
The story of our club-run to remeasure the 
route the champions run over would fill 
pages, had I time and talent for details, 
—which I haven’t. Last evening was 
spent in getting ready. We replaced your 
cyclometer on your wheel, which I was 
glad enough to mount. To make the record 
doubly sure we took your other register, 
that you always swore by, and put it on the 
president’s wheel. He chalked a mark on 
therubber tire, and, mounting, madeone rev- 
olution on the hall floor, and measured the 
distance minutely. Then he rode to the 
mile-post on the Islington road, counting 
his revolutions, and the calculation were 
found to agree. Capt. Everett, of the Bos- 
tons, kindly sent us still another cyclometer ; 
so we were well provided. 

We made the distance around the Hamp- 
ton-Exeter triangle first, and the club 
waited at the hall three hours for our re- 
turn. The cyclometers registered almost 
exactly alike, and after the calculations of 
revolutions were completed we averaged 
the three, and found the distance to be 32% 
miles. You could have knocked the 
seven would-be centurians down with a 
feather, for the three circuits they made 
gave them only 9634 miles. Pharaoh 
went down the back-stairs three steps at a 
He saw 
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as quickly as the rest of us that your cy- 
clometer must have been on five, instead 
of three, when the champions started that 
night. Some of them still claim that their 
rides to and from their homes made up 
the difference ; but enough lost it to place 
our club behind the nine Hawthorns in 
point of numbers. 

We were so sure of our records that the 
day after the champion run our artist 
painted on the wall above our long list of 
excursions, races, and century-runs, the 
four new champion records, and the club 
in silence witnessed his slow steps up the 
ladder, with paint-pot and brush in hand, 
and they groaned audibly when he put the 
records of the seven century men in 
mourning. 

The double century record still remained 
in doubt, but every man was hopeful, for 
‘¢Jumbo” had a surplus of several miles 
in his favor, even after making the liberal 
deductions you demanded. We know 
more about the speed and pluck of the 
** chicken” than you do. The president 
was confident that he was good for a twelve- 
and-a-half-mile pace when he parted with 
him. At one time they scored fifteen miles 
per hour. I don’t believe, in all your five 
years’ experience, you ever saw the roads 
around here in such perfect conaition as 
they were the night the champion runs 
were made. The road-bed was frozen 
solid, and the teams had worn the slight 
ruts down to perfect smoothness. The 
eight miles’ descent from Stratham hill to 
the city was perfection, and a twelve-mile 
gait easier than an eight the rest of the 
year. 

Only three of us made the trip to New- 
buryport. The measurement ran over, 
and gave ‘* Jumbo” several miles to his 
credit. We telephoned the good news 
home to the club. Again the drums and 
fifes were brought out, and all the friends 
of the club, including the newspaper men, 
were serenaded. 

A delegation of the club wheeled out to 
greet us, and we met them near the house 
where ‘** Jumbo’s ” wheel is so often seen. 
The bugler thought a serenade would be 
the correct thing, and so we dismounted 
near the old well-sweep in the front-yard. 
That bright little youngster who so 
often refreshed us last summer with that 
creamy milk and his bright talk came to 
the door; but just as he stepped out his 
sister yanked him back in double-quick 
time, which so disconcerted the bugler 
that his first note sounded like the toot of 


an old fish-horn. The next moment the 
boy rushed out, screaming, ‘‘ I'll tell on you 
for that; you see *f I don’t.” ‘Tommy, 
you come right into the house,” had no 
effect on the urchin. The bugler put him 
up on his wheel, and, giving him a large 
stick of slippery-elm, asked him what the 
row was about. Tommy looked, to make 
sure that his sister was not coming for him, 
and then whispered, ** Well, you see that 
finger with the rag round it? That’s where 
‘ Jumbo’s’ big wheel tore the nail off 
when it fell on him and me, and barked his 
nose. He gave me half-a-dollar, and told 
me not to give it away — just as though I’d 
give half-a-dollar away —and Sue gave 
me another if I wouldn’t tell about ‘Jum- 
bo’s’ coming here the other night; and 
she wouldn’t let me come out to see you; 
and that’s what’s made me mad.” The 
bugler pulled out that large knife of his, 
and, giving it to Tommy, asked him to tell 
us all about it. You know the bugler 
always had a little grudge against ‘* Jum- 
bo.” Tommy’s eyes stuck out, and his 
tongue flew faster than ever. 

He told'us how, on the night of the 
champion run, his father and mother 
had gone to prayer-meeting, leaving his 
sister to keep him out of mischief. Hearing 
a slight noise in the yard, he stole out, and 
found ‘‘ Jumbo” limping up to the house. 
** Jumbo” asked him if his sister was at 
home ; and the boy, knowing he would be 
sent off to bed if ‘* Jumbo” went in, told him 
they had all gone to meeting. ‘‘ Jumbo” 
asked him to light the lantern and go with 
him to the barn, which Tommy did, and it 
was there that he was given his first half- 
dollar. Tommy said ‘* Jumbo” could hardly 
keep his eyes open, and that he laid down 
on a buffalo robe and went to sleep. 

I tell you that boy is a sharp one. He 
stopped short, shut up the knife and put it 
in his pocket, and said, ‘* Sue will give 
me fits if I don’t go right in.” But the 
bugler had seen him before, and promised 
he should have his calliope when he had 
told him all about it. 

The boy said: ‘* Well, that’s a good 
swap, and I'll do it just to spite Sue. 
Well, just before ‘Jumbo’ laid down he 
turned his bicycle right up the other way, 
and stuck the little wheel into a big crack. 
He told me to buzz round the big wheel 
till the big hand on the little clock in the 
middle got up to the top. He showed me 
how, and then tumbled right down on the 
robe. I don’t know how it was, but guess 
twas his snoring that made me sleepy, 
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and, all to once, my finger got caught in 
the big wheel, and the whole thing fell, 
bang! right down on his nose, and spun 
round on it. 

‘*My! didn’t we both holler, and he 
swore right out awfully, and Sue came 
running out of the house, and blooded her 
dress and handkerchief all over trying to 
stop the stream. Oh, it leaked out of his 
nose just like everything, and Sue, she ran 
into the house to get some towels and 
water. ‘ Jumbo’ looked at the little clock, 
and he swore again. Sue says he don’t 
swear ; but she’d oughter hear him just once, 
and I guess then she’d believe me. He 
said I’d turned the wheel the wrong way 
all the time. But I know I didn’t, for I 
turned it toward the door, just as he did, 
and when he got Sue to turn it in the house, 
I heard him tell her he forgot it was upside 
down. My finger ached real bad, and they 
let me set up, and Sue turned the wheel so 
fast you couldn’t see them wires. She turned 
and turned till I thought her arm -would 
break, and, when the hand got most up to 
the top, ‘ Jumbo’ said, ‘One mile more, 
dear, and I'll be a bigger man than Webb 
or Corey.’ 

‘‘Then they sent me off to bed, but I 


stopped on the back-stairs till ‘ Jumbo’ 
went, just before pa and ma came, and I 
heard — Say, give me one of them little 
clocks, and I’ll tell you the rest.” 

But we had heard enough. I wish I 
could pen-and-ink the looks and actions of 
your brethren on the road and at the hall. 
We told of ‘*Jumbo’s” duplicity on our arri- 
val at head-quarters, and the members, on 
motion of the bugler, unanimously voted 
to expel ‘* Jumbo” from the club, and have 
notified the L,A.W. officials of our action. 
Every one of us took a solemn oath not to 
divulge the reason, and I give you the 
whole story that you may be bound by it 
also. Tell the Manchesters that the meas- 
urement was wrong : tell them anything but 
the facts. The maddest man was the ar- 
tist. When he climbed up to daub out the 
big record, he spilled his paint all over the 
other records and down the president’s 
back. Do come home and help us keep it 
out of the papers. 

Sorrowfully yours, 
Al. 


As the compiler remarked at the com- 
mencement, further comment is unneces- 
sary. 


C. A. Hazlett. 


————-+ Oo —_— 
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It is the high-tide of summer ; the scent of 
clover-blossoms is in the air; the fields 
wear a fresh, vivid green soon to pass 
away as the season grows older; but 
though all vegetation, urged by warm rains 
and genial suns, is striving to build up and 
extend itself, little sign of nature’s toil 
and endeavor is visible. An atmosphere of 
serene repose envelopes the land; a hazy 
veil is drawn over the sky; the sun 
scarcely cares to penetrate it. The twitter 
of young leaves, and the eager expectancy 
of the earlier season, expressed in the songs 
of newly arrived birds, and all the sights 
and sounds of those vernal days, have given 
place to the restful content of perfect ac- 
complishment. Even the breezes seem to 
have gone elsewhere or fallen asleep, and, 
for a moment, no sound breaks the silence, 
until the droning of a large bumble-bee 
becomes audible in the distance; louder 
now as he comes nearer, ceasing alto- 
gether as he lights upon some one 
of the crowding blossoms; then, boom- 
ing forth again, until here, close at hand, 


he wheels round and round me, evidently 
curious as to who or what I am, and my 
business here in the meadow; soon, how- 
ever, going about his own, hurrying and 
scrambling over the flowers with a nervous 
haste, and an air of eager industry that 
brings me back to earth and its cares in a 
moment. 

As a gatherer of honey, the bumble-bee 
is ever hasty and impatient ; distracted, per- 
haps, by the vast multitude of flowers, the 
creamy bloom of the Alsike clover, whose 
delicious fragrance drifts far to leeward, 
the low-growing white and the great crim- 
son heads of the red clover, all jumbled 
together, high and low, peeping out of thick 
grasses or’ mingled with buttercups and 
daisies, fresh myriads opening every hour, 
—no wonder he is hurried! Very likely 
he holds his days less numerous than his 
duties. The honey-cells at home are to be 
filled and the young brood nourished. 
However his trade may seem to us, thus 
borne on swift wings from flower to flower, 
drinking delicious sweets from their deli- 
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cate cups, and harvesting the pollen’s gold- 
en grains, it is, doubtless, hard work to 
him. Then, too, as an assistant inthe fer- 
tilization of the ovaries of the plants he 
frequents, Nature has a use for him which 
he never has suspected. There are serious 
labors to be performed ; it is her wish that 
he be diligent. Observe this one at work 
upon the flowers of the exotic foxglove 
(Digitalis). As he rushes into the long 
tube, intent on the nectar at the base, the 
long pistil bending down from above ploughs 
through the golden plush of his jacket, 
which is loaded and piled with pollen from 
other foxglove flowers, securing thus the 
cross-fertilization tending to induce vigor 
and vitality in the next generation, while 
the stamens unload their fresh grains upon 
his back to be carried farther. A smaller 
insect might have crept in and got the 
honey without touching the pistil, and gone 
forth leaving the pollen behind him. 
However, the foxgloves can get along 
without insect aid better than some others, 
the milk-weeds (Asclefzas), etc., for in- 
stance. The flower structure of this strange 
tribe seems to have been devised to hinder 
rather than to favor fertility, not more than 
one or two per cent. being followed by 
seed pods. Instead of a fine dust, blown 


by every wind, and scattering everywhere, 
the milk-weed pollen coheres in solid masses 
enclosed in close pouches, a shiny black 
gland connecting each pair being the only 


visible. part of the apparatus. These 
glands, five in number, ranged round the 
edge of the ‘‘ corona,” secrete a sticky 
substance, which, once in contact with an 
insect’s foot, never lets go while there is 
life in the pollen. Strong insects, like 
bees or wasps, pull the pollen masses out 
of their cells, and go about with them 
firmly fastened to their feet. Small beetles, 
flies, or ants are securely anchored. But- 
terflies of some size break off their legs, 
and leave them sticking to the glands. 
Once I found a small moth held by the tip 
of one of his antenne, and, putting a 
flower which had caught a little beetle, 
into the field of the microscope, I got a 
nearer view of his difficulties. Held by 
three of his feet to as many glands, he was 
making the most frantic efforts to free him- 
self, catching hold of one and another of 
his feet with his mouth, and pulling and 
lifting with all his little strength. After a 
while I lifted out the pollen masses with a 
pin, and he flew away with the three pairs 
fast joined to his feet, glad to get loose on 
any terms. 


The milk-weed sets these traps, and pro- 
vides a liberal supply of nectar, in the hope 
that the insects who are caught will be 
able to pull its pollinia out of the cells, 
which seems essential, though the chances 
are still greatly against their effecting fer- 
tilization even then. Once only have [ 
seen a pollen mass torn from its compan- 
ion, and left lying across the corona — 
putting forth its white, semi-transparent 
tubes, like a fringe of delicate lace along 
its golden yellow edge. To such a chap- 
ter of accidents is the perpetuity of the 
milkweed family intrusted. 

How fared the bumble-bees before our 
fields were cleared, and the long list of 
exotics introduced? Many of our native 
honey-bearing plants, raspberries, milk- 
weeds, golden-rods and others, must have 
been far less common, too, beneath the 
shade of the primeval forest than now. 
Thoreau remarks upon the sagacity of 
the exotic hive bees who had learned to 
search for and enter the spathes of the 
skunk’s cabbage; in like manner our 
native bumble-bee has discovered the 
secret of the Chinese dicentra, or bleeding 
heart (D. Sfectabilis), boldly wedging 
himself between the two main petals and 
reaching the very base of the flower, an 
adventure the hive bee never attempts. 

Last spring, just as the last dicentra 
blossoms had faded, I saw a bumble-bee, 
who had doubtless made a regular business 
of gathering honey, trying to extract nectar 
from a young bud of the foxglove growing 
close by, forcing his head beneath each . 
of the calyx segments in turn, and probing 
all round the neck of the corolla, which 
was an inch or so long and just beginning 
to color. Then, irritated by his failure, he 
began to bite and tear it open with fierce 
impatience. I handed him a full-blown 
foxglove ; but he would have nothing to do 
with it, going back and wedging his head 
under the calyx all round again. Having 
learned to manage the dicentra in this 
way, he would force the foxglove to 
yield nectar by a similar process, whether 
it would or no. Civilization, enlarging our 
flora with exotic species and producing 
indigenous flowers in quantities to suit, 
must be highly favorable to bumble-bees in 
some respects. There may be danger, how- 
ever, of its being carried too far. As our 
meadows are smoothed and the stones 
picked up, and farmers become more and 
more addicted to the use of a heavy roller in 
spring, the number of bumble-bees’ nests 
seems to diminish, though I am aware 
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that the modern methods of haying, and 
my advance from boyhood to man’s estate, 
and having other than bees’ nests to think 
of, may account for much of the seeming 
difference. 

The old-time scythe-mowers were sure 
to find every nest, and the boy who spread 
out their swathes with a wooden fork had 
leisure to thrash them all out. But wooden 
forks are no longer extant. The modern 
boy is a mowing-machine operator, and, 
deafened by its din, he rides over them 
unconscious, for the most part, of their 
existence. It is pretty certain, however, 
that the same smoothing and compacting 
of the soil is driving out the field-mice ; 
and though Darwin is quoted to the effect 
that the clover-seed crop of any section 
may depend upon the activity and enter- 
prise of the cats that catch the mice that 
eat the bees that fertilize the clover, the 
latter can afford to be eaten, now and then, 
for the sake of the grass- mouse nests which 
are so perfectly adapted to their style of 
house-keeping. Oneoften seesthe queen bee, 
in early spring, carrying straws many times 
longer than herself; but any construction 
of hers would be poor and weak compared 
with the mouse-nest sunk in the thick turf, 
its low dome just visible after the grass is 


mowed. Whatever the mouse’s exploit in 
bee-eating(and possibly Darwin’s suggestion 
does not apply to any of our native species), 
there can be no doubt of the proclivities of 


the skunk. One often finds the mouse 
nest carefully opened from above, empty 
and silent, with the sun shining in; comb 
and bees, old and young, all have vanished. 
The skunk also goes through all the hornets’ 
nests that are low enough to be within his 
reach. The paper-built structure, large as 
a man’s head, and overflo wing with stingers 
at night, may be reduced to shreds, and not 
a hornet left to tell the tale the next morn- 
ing. It would be worth while to know 
how his skunkship manages to eat such 
peppery food without getting unduly 
warmed up! 

We know when we see or hear the first 
robin or bluebird, some mild day in the 
later winter, that the spring is on her way 
northward. But close upon the first quick 
thrill of gladness evoked by their presence 
comes a vision of the battles of the ele- 
ments yet to be fought: of the snows and 
icy rains still to be endured before she 
really comes to her own; the vigorous 
booming of a large queen, where the sun is 
heating the dry leaf-beds in the shadeless 
woods, seems almost to make the summer 
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an actual presence; her ‘‘ breezy bass” 
appears potent of itself to cover the land 
with grass and the forest with foliage, 
though a few willaw catkins and the first 
faint wild flowers be all the day can show, 
so strongly do we associate her humming 
with leafage and bloom. Cold winds or ° 
snow-flurries may sink her into torpor a 
few days longer, but the fight is nearly 
over; some bright, sweet day the sugar- 
maple hangs out its nectariferous bells and 
the season is fairly opened; soon the be- 
wildering multitude of apple-blossoms 
have come forth, and no day is long 
enough to gather all their sweets. The 
aromatic flowers of the Missouri currant 
(Ribes Aureum) greatly delight the bum- 
ble-bees, and the humming-birds, also. I 
noticed a humming-bird one day, who, 
out of all patience with the inroads of the 
bees, had taken his stand, resolved not to 
allow any more foraging upon the currant- 
bush, which, doubtless, he claimed for his 
own, rushing upon them and laying about 
him in fine style ; but, though successful in 
every encounter, their endless succession 
tired him out at last, and he was fain to 
yield them their share. 

The queen bee in early spring selects her 
nest and lives and labors alone until her first 
brood comes forth, gathering honey and 
pollen and kneading them together, to form 
a solid mass, in whicha few eggs are laid. 
The cells seen later are the cavities eaten 
out by the young bees, lined with the pupa 
cases. The first brood are mostly work- 
ers; small males and females succeed; 
lastly in the later summer come the large, 
young queens, who are to survive the 
winter. 

One advantage arises from so many sizes 
of bees in the same nest, all sorts of tubular 
flowers can be made to yield tribute. The 
little bee I saw at work upon the ‘‘ snake 
head” ( Cheloneglabra) would have stayed 
outside its flower-tubes had he been a size 
larger. Whatever their stature, when first 
brought forth, they soon become smaller 
from the evaporation of superfluous fluids. 
So the farmer-preacher did well to pray 
that the new converts ‘* might not be like 
young bumble-bees, the biggest when first 
hatched.” Though having a ready sting 
— which, unlike the hive bees, is good for 
any number of fights — he never uses it ex- 
cept to ward off bodily harm or in defence 
of his home. The clover, struck by the 
cutter-bar, precipitates him to the earth in 
its fall, but he climbs out with perfect good 
nature. When trying to get through the 
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window-glass you may aliow him to mount 
your finger and carry him to the open door 
with entire safety. Sometimes, however, 
in fear for their nest, they take offence when 
none is intended. The haymaker is often 
obliged to throw out the comb, and this ca- 
lamity takes the fight all out of them; they 
go droning aimlessly about, or gorge them- 
selves with honey from their stores. 

No sound, signifying so little real danger, 
more easily breeds a panic than the fizzle of 
a strong nest well stirred up. One’s nerves 
dance and tingle in unison. As they begin 
to issue forth, the inclination to give ground 
becomes almost irresistible. However, a 
skirmish for the possession of the comb 
was always in order with us youngsters, 
the finder often delaying the attack until a 
chosen comrade or two could be present, 
the best time of day being near sunset, as 
the bees then were all at home and every- 
thing quiet. 

Each of us got a large handful of long 
grass and began to belabor the nest, and a 
tremendous sizzing was heard, which grew 
louder as the brave defenders of the nest 
rushed forth; some knocked over as they 
came out, while others got upon the wing 
and charged upon us. Then away we ran 
at full speed, striking wildly in all direc- 
tions with our cudgels of grass, and throw- 
ing down hats or jackets in the idea that 
the bees would stop to sting them and let 
us get away (though they never did, that 
I know of). Our pursuers, having finally 
given up the chase and gone back to their 
nest, we got new and better handfuls of 
grass, and attacked again and again, until 
the bees were all out of the fight, when a 
few drops of amber honey, pressed out of 
the smaller cells on the outskirts of the 
comb, was our reward, very differently 
flavored from the product of the hive, but 
equally delicious, and worth any one’s 
while, could it be had in quantity. The 
bumble-bee continues to squeak and sizz, if 
in a tight place, often squealing at the 
pressure of a narrow-tubed flower, as he 
forces himself into it; so we lads at the 
summer school caught them in milk-weed 
pods, which, tied up with grass, were 
placed on such of the girls’ desks as we 
knew would be the most afraid of them ; 
three or four pods in a place making a 
lively chorus. But this delightful joke 
generally miscarried through the interfer- 
ence of the ‘‘schoolma’m,” who never 
could see any fun in it, even the plea that 
the bees were white-faced ones making 
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little or no difference. The white-faced 
bee is evidently the male, and being sting- 
less may be caught and handled without 
danger, though unlucky youngsters often 
came to grief, because unable to rightly dis- 
tinguish the genuine sort from others able 
and willing to retaliate. 

The thronging thousands of the hive’s 
workers make the idleness of their drones 
a matter of indifference. The male bum- 
ble-bee, as befits a member of so small a 
community, collects honey with great in- 
dustry ; though I do not remember seeing 
him loaded with pollen. 

Midsummer has a gala-day, when the 
flowers of the basswood unclose, and honey- 
loving insects of all sorts hasten to try the 
new nectar so lavishly provided. No more 
knocking about in ‘the grass after the late 
clover-blossoms ; away to the woods, where 
the giant basswood’s boughs are bending 
with their weight of bloom, and the gently- 
moving foliage lets in flashes of sunlight, 
to light up the gray trunks and shine upon 
the ground far below; but with the fading 
of these flowers the season has culminated. 
Henceforth we face toward the autumn 
and the decline of the year. 

Soon the first timid chirp of the tree- 
cricket is heard, and the golden rods bud 
and bloom. Anon, the bumble-bees — 
whose charter does not allow them to main- 
tain their organization through the winter 
— dissolve their community, their old home 
is deserted, the whole tribe has gone gypsy- 
ing, sleeping on the flowers wherever 
night overtakes them. Later still, when 
the leaves are coming. earthward, and the ~ 
last asters are blooming amid their rustling 
drifts, you may see, in the early morning, 
while the frost whitens the ground, a few 
forlorn bumble-bees, clinging to their flow- 
ers, so numb with cold they can hardly put 
forth a leg to ward off your touch. The 
sun, however, puts fresh life into them, 
and as you linger ‘along the woodside in 
the golden afternoon, where the sunlight is 
sifting through scarlet and crimson foliage. 
you hear their booming as they search out 
the last flowers of the season. Finally they 
disappear. The young queens, designated 
by nature to carry their race through the 
winter, are sleeping under the dead leaves, 
and as the snow-clouds gather, and the 
trees wear their first decorations, we enter 
a new period, to witness the pomp and 
circumstance of winter, —a world no bum- 
ble-bee has seen, or ever will see. 


E. S. Gilbert. 
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Miles. Time. H Name. Place. Date, 
| | 
5 0.00.40 ag Crystal Palace ...sseecescesecs June 30, 1883. 
0.01.19 4- - o- sees ” 
i 0.02.01 3-5 | Surbiton ....cccccccccceccsccce June 7, 1882. 
: | 0.02.41 3-5 | TTT TTT Teter ae 
s | 0.€5.36 3-5 | Hon. Keith Falconer.........se.eceses Cambridge...... coves May 21, 1879. 
a 4 0.08.41 1-5 | W.K. Adam..... We ceeccccccccccccees Crystal Palace ......eeseee.ees uly 27, 1882. 
4 0.11.34 4-5 H,. W. Gaskell. ...ccccccccccsccceceses " cccccccccccccccs uly 19, 1883. 
5 0.14.39 2-5 Bh, Bn CORES cccccccccccccesccssoccoces |] Surbiton....ccccccccccccccecce Aug. 2, 1882. 
6 0.17.37 ey tee eceeccceccescscceecsees o see eecceececscescecece es 
a “es “ 
g 0.23°31 1-5 owen o aoe  * 
9 0.26.31 3-5 J TTTTITTIITI TTT TTT TTT TTT #6 nee eeeeccceccccececces - 
10 0.29.30 2-5 $6 weer ceccccrcvcccrccccccces $6 aww eereccceccccccece 
11 0.32.30 (6 eee ee ree enecereeeeeeeees (6 ae eee ewe neereceseneces ™ 
12 0.35.30 455 “ “ “ 
13 0.35.35 355 “ “ 
14 0.41.36 * " be 
15 0.44.37 2-5 (6 wate cece rere eseeeeeerees . 6 
16 0.47-37 1-5 $6 hee ce ec ccccccccceccccccces ” = 
1 0.50.32 2-5 | 66 wee cccccsccccccccdcccceoes “ ba , 
1 0.53-27 2-5 | Dr TITETTITT TTT TTT rier r Ter 5 - 
19 0.56.22 3-5 $6 wet cee cvcccccccccccccccs as “ 
20 0.59.20 1-5 vis Pree eer reer reece ee eee ee ” ig 
21 1.03.45 2-5 “ eoecccvcccccccccecccsccces “ Sept. 22, 1880. 
22 1,060.11 3-5 Ss pee eeeeceeceesesceceeecoes “ “6 
23 1.10.09 3-5 sis Ceccccccccccccccccseccsees is ” 
24 1.13.26 3-5 oo Sonne eee eceececcsesees eee ” ya 
25 1.16.41 3-5 ETTITITITITITI ITT TTT Tee # - 
26 1.22.06 H. F. Wilson...... Co reccescccccccsece - Aug. 25, 1883. 
2 1.25.48 | . gocees cccccccccccccoccees « 65 
2 1.29.18 | es eewessneese pisseencenetwe “ss a 
29 1.32.40 | (6 newer eeeee ee eeeecececees o ee 
30 e “ “ 
31 9.1 “ee 
32 % “ 
33 ¥ “ 
3 : : 
35 : 
3 | 4 ‘ 
3 «“ 
39 " July 29, 1882. 
40 r “ 
41 a! “ 
42 ba “ 
43 ; a 
44«CO*S Sagas ie | C. Td. VERY. scccecses Adigutacevesstees J re ee as 
45 | 2.27.05 4-5 M. H., Jephson......eseeeeeeeeecereees “1 = eaesesecccesesce « 
40 | 2.30.33 2-5 Hon. Keith Falconer.....cccccccccccee | “ encagveececarsns “ 
4 2.34.04 3-5 | M. H. Jephson... ccccccccccccccccccce eo} eaawe Sign vemieraiele ae 
4 2.37-43 1-5 ee ec ccccccccccccce 16 weet cwccccccccce - 
49 2.41.08 2-5 | Rees taba Sccawanawae Sn aceleee WS enasesmuwanewd as. St 
50 2.43.58 3-5 | Hon. Keith Falconer............ coccee ” Coececccccegors . ie 
51* 2.57.05 | F. R. Fry ccccceeseeeccees Shecicecesese Se” gases ndasenetse July 27, 1883. 
100 5-50.05 2-5 | pcuveusecaenvineees eceeseeses bis cccccccccccce eee = 
| 











* Miles from 52 togo, inclusive, held by F. R. Fry, at same date and place as above, and in the following times. 
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Miles. Time. | Miles. Time. | Miles. Time. 
a aot een | — — 

52 | 3-00.45 68 3-56.12 | 84 4-52.30 
53 3-04-14 69 3-59.50 | 85 4-56.31 
54 3-07-43 70 4-03-17 86 5-00.49 
55 3-10.58 71 4.06.51 | 87 Pe 
56 3-14.30 72 4-10.21 88 5.08.10 
5 | 3-18.03 73 4+13-54 | 89 5-11.34 
5 3-21.32 74 4-17.31 | go 5-15.02 
59 | 3-25.01 "5 4-21.12 ; gl 5.18.37% 
60 | 3-28.30 76 4-24.45 | 92 §.22.03, 
61 3-32.07 7 4-28.10 93 5-25.27 
62 3-35-35 7 4-31.38 94 5-28.47 2-5 
63 3-39-01 79 4-35 03 95 5.322 
64 3-42.28 0 | 4-38.32 | 96 5-36.11 
65 3-45-55 81 4-42.04 97 5-40.23 
66 | 3-49.20 82 4-45-35 | 8 5-43-41 
67 3-52-45 83 4-49.02 | 99 5-47-0035 
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Leicester ..ccccccees ° ---| Aug. 18, 1883. 
“ee “ “ “ 


“ ne “ “ec 
Cambridge.........e000 covceee| May 21, 1879. 
REN, Sivoscesnbcseseeecsie Aug. 18, 1883. 

“ “ “ee 


| R. Howell :| Wolverhampton .. Oct. 8, 1882. 
| Fred Lees ... Leicester ... Aug. 18, 1883. 
“ “ “ “ “ 
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“ 
Aug. 23, 1880. 
“ se 
“ee Lhd 
“ “ 


Leicester é e : June 24, 1882. 
Surbiton Sept. 22, 18So0. 
“ ty “ 

} “ “ “ 4 “ “ 
G. W. Waller Edinburgh..........+eee eseeee| May 7, 1880, 
De Civry Leicester . Aug. 4, 1883. 

| G. Waller . sid eccece 52 ad 
F. Lees... 

| F. Wood.... 
G. W, Waller 























1 Miles from 32 to 08, inclusive, except 40 and 50, 
the following times. 
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1.48.18 
1.55.20 
2.02.25 
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2.55.43 
3-05.32 
3-13-02 
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[See Vol. III., p. 374, for part I., including best American Records and best English Tricycle Records. ] 
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College Athletics. 


THE Intercollegiate Athletic Conference, which 
has aroused so much attention in the last month 
by its proposed regulation of college sports, 
raised a good many interesting points, and is 
likely to lead to some important action, 
notwithstanding the ill-favor with which its sug- 
gestions have been generally received. The 
subject is a very important one, and it has come 
up so recently that it cannot yet be said to have 
taken a definite shape. A generation ago 
athletics were treated as boyish amusements, 
which the college had nothing to do with, except 
to repress when they became too prominent. 
Now we have come to see that bodily and 
physical training must go together, and that we 
cannot expect the sens sana unless we furnish it 
with the corpfore sano. Physical culture has 
become a plain moral duty ; and, accordingly, the 
best colleges provide fine gymnasiums and skilled 
instructors, and even aid the informal under- 
graduate associations. The late conference did 
not ignore this. Its action was on the declared 
basis that physical training should form an 
essential part of a collegiate course, and that 
athletic games ought to be more generally prac- 
tised; but, unfortunately, its regulations were 
ill-adapted to the end in view. It is a pity that 
it did not consult with the athletic associations, 
and so prepare some better considered plan. 
No one can doubt that there are abuses that 
need to be remedied. Some of the college foot- 
ball games, last year, were simply brutal: and 
at some of the matches and races a low profes- 
sional betting element has been offensively 
prominent. The better part of the students wish 
to avoid this, but at times they are overborne by 
the more violent. Much of the responsibility 
for the ungentlemanly conduct which sometimes 
appears must undoubtedly rest on the college 
which sanctions the sport; and the two regula- 
tions proposed by the committee on this point 







seem only a reasonable recognition of this. 
They are, in substance, that instructors in athletic 
sports should be appointed by the college, and 
that the rules under which contests are held 
should be supervised by the committee. If they 
had stopped here it is probable that their decision 
would have been acquiesced in. But they went 
much farther. Upon some of the rules it is 
unnecessary to comment, as they touch upon 
minor matters of detail, which might, perhaps, 
better be decided in detail as the cases arise. 
Two of the rules, however, are open to great 
objection, — those forbidding contests with 
amateur clubs, and matches not held on 
college grounds. And the last clause is still 
more intolerant, and forbids matches with 
colleges not adopting the rules. The objections 
that apply to allowing students to play with 
professionals have much weight; but they have 
no application to matches with amateurs. It is 
absurd to suppose that a college team can have 
its spotless innocence sullied by an occasional 
match with the Union Boat Club, the Beacon 
Ball Nine, the Union Lacrosse Team, or the 
Longwood Cricket Eleven. There is a distinc- 
tion between professionals and amateurs, and an 
important one, though it is a hard one to draw 
sometimes; but this notion that the average 
young college athlete will have his sweet 
simplicity tarnished by rivalry with outside 
amateurs, or by playing beyond the college 
grounds, is extravagantly funny. We know him 
better. He is not of that kind. Such rules 
have no chance of adoption, for they would cut 
off the colleges from nearly all their matches ; 
and, if they ‘were practicable, they would be 
very undesirable. 


Yachting Fancies. 

THE occasional streaks of warm spring sunshine 
are beginning to suggest to the yachtsman’s mind 
bright plans for the summer campaign. Flirta- 
tions at Mt. Desert, or races at the club rendez- 
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vous, begin to look real. It is too early, it is 
true, to doanything but dream about it ; but then 
a genuine yachtsman must be a good dreamer, — 
ready to build bright castles jn the air without 
waiting to see the solid blocks quarried from the 
earth. It is not a common accomplishment to 
dream well. Our energetic Yankee life does not 
favor it; but it is a very important one for a 
yachtsman, to fill the long, quiet hours where 
the boat is gently dawdling along before a zephyr, 
or idling in acalm. A cigar is often a key to 
dreamland, and to many a restless brain this is 
its greatest charm. The two go together in 
many ways for good or ill. A man can enervate 
himself with too much dreaming as well as with 
too much smoking, and destroy his mental di- 
gestion with coarse images as well as his physi- 
cal with over-strong tobacco. Sometimes, too, 
we cannot get a light, or make them draw well. 
Sometimes they have an intoxicating attraction, 
and leave a bad taste in the mouth. Though 
they may begin in smoke we don’t want them to 
end in ashes. With all their dangers though, — 
and every pleasure has its thorns, — they add a 
charm to life when in their proper place; and 
surely there is no better than the deck of a yacht, 
with the waves idly slapping. the bows and the 
wind softly touching one’s cheek. 

In one of those extraordinary books of Gal- 
ton’s (in which, by the way, he shows that sailors 
are really less far-sighted than landsmen) there is 
one passage where he says that this power of 
calling up visual pictures of the past or future is 
one that can be strengthened by effort; it is an 
invaluable one for artists, and we all like to think 
we have something of the artist about us; and 
Galton’s experiments have given it a more 
scientific character. In most of the other sports 
— bicycling, tennis, and the more arduous ones 
—there is an object to be accomplished by per- 
sonal effort. In yachting, one must humor the 
elements, and let one’s fancies drift like one’s 
boat. But we must look after them a little, 
too, or they will get away with us. 


The Carnival. 

THERE is no city on the continent where peo- 
ple have — unless appearances are very deceitful 
—such a thoroughly good time during the winter 
months as in Montreal. The matchless climate, 
the steadfast snow and ice, the winter leisure, and 
the love for active recreations in the open air, 
which is born and bred in the Canadian, unite to 
make possible such a carnival as was held there 
for the first time in February of last year, and 
has just been repeated with greater crowds and 
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more intense enthusiasm. The man of affairs in 
Montreal is also a thorough believer in the gos- 
pel of recreation, and his weekly tramp of a 
dozen miles on snow-shoes, or his Saturday after- 
noon at the toboggan hills, or in the curling 
rink, gives him substantial enjoyment and real 
physical development at the same time. The 
out-door clubs of Montreal are numerous and 
prosperous. They include a large number of the 
most substantial citizens, and the recreations 
promoted by them are of great value in their in- 
fluence upon health, strength, and happiness. 
The recent carnival afforded an opportunity for 
many thousands of people from this side the 
line to witness and share the jollity of a Canadian 
winter and the hearty good-fellowship which is 
promoted by it. The successive carnivals have 
done much to educate as well as entertain; and 


* we look to see them increase in interest from 


year to year. 


THE ANNUAL MEET OF THE L.A.W., at 
Washington, promises to be a great success, 
with discords silenced, and all the surroundings 
favorable. There is no city in the United States 
so interesting to the visitor as the national 
capital. It is a show city, not a business one ; and 
Congress and the Supreme Court will probably 
both beinsessionin May. Although amongst its 
works of art there is a good deal that is poor and 
not a little that is grotesquely bad, there is much 
also that is very fine, — the two sets of bronze 
gates in the capitol, for example, — and in archi- 
tecture there is no other place in this country 
where one is so impressed with the majestic 
beauty of the long rows of great marble columns 
which formed the principal resource of antique 
architecture. Then the hotels are numerous, 
and of the very best; the wide and smoothly 
paved avenues are excellent for the wheel; the 
climate, in May, is delicious ; and the approaches 
to the city are particularly good. On one line of 
rail you ride all day through magnificent mountain 
scenery ; and on nearly all there is an attention 
paid to the comfort of travellers which is very 
agreeable. We wish the Leaguers a jolly good 
time. 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK BILL, which has 
passed the Senate, we hope will become law. 
It enlarges the park, provides for police regula- 
tions, forbids the killing of game and fish, and 
continues the system of leases. The great 
‘*Improvement Company” is said to be in 
trouble. It is very important that there should 
be prompt national action. 





The Intercollegiate Athletic Rules. 


PRINCETON, Feb. 25, 

Mr. Epiror:—A short absence from. home 
prevented me from answering your kind note 
sooner. I hope that not only college 
students, but all gentlemen, will come to under- 
stand how dangerous to real sport and healthful 
out-door exercise the introduction of profes- 
sional standards and methods is likely to be. 

Wm. M. Sloane.- 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Feb. 27, 1884. 
Mr. Epitor:— My opinion of the inter- 
collegiate athletic regulations is that the spirit 
and intent of them is good, though I doubt their 
acceptability and applicability in a large portion 
of our colleges. As to there being a Harvard- 


Yale squabble at the bottom of them I neither 
E. Hitchcock, Fr. 


know nor care. 


Boston, Feb. 20, 1884. 

Mr. Epiror: —I shall be indebted to you if 
you will allow me to say a few words about this 
matter of college athletic sports. We did not 
have much to do with them when | went to 
college, We made no attempt to practise the 
martial ** arma virumgue” that we read about. 
We understood that we went to college to learn, 
not to get our legs broken in a ruffianly fight 
over a foot-ball, or to spend our fathers’ money 
in betting with low sporting men at base-ball 
matches or boat-races. That was not the con- 
ception of duty in those days, and I do not see 
why it should be now. I donot want my boy to 
be a milksop, but I do want him to train some- 
thing besides his muscles. That is business, 
and it is right for the college faculties to realize 
it, and keep him to real duties. These new 
regulations aim at accomplishing this to some 
extent; and, therefore, I approve of them as far 
as they go; only they do not go far enough. 
Boys will be boys, I know, but as long as they 
are, they ought to be treated so. A Father. 


Feb. 15, 1884. 
Mr. Epiror:—My classmates think you 
ought to say something about the tyrannical 


regulations that have just been toted out by the 
college commission that met at New York. 
Stuffing is good for turkeys, but we thought 
that the old notion that fellows are sent to the 
college to be stuffed with learning that way was 
about gone up. We say that we go to college 
to develop ourselves in every way, mind and 
body alike, and there’s no use in trying to boost 
one up without the other. Athletics are just as 
important to make a man of a fellow as classics ; 
and you might as well try to teach Latin without 
examinations, as athletics without matches. 
There isn’t any use in bettying a fellow after he 
is grown up. If we are not to play with any 
college that breaks these apron-string rules we 
may as well give up playing at all. I’m not 
much of a hand at writing, Mr. Editor, but I 
think I’ve got ideas enough here for a stunning 
editorial, if you'll just knock them into shape. 
Student. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, March 1, 1884. 

Mr. Epiror: — In regard to college athletic 
training, no doubt every one would prefer ama- 
teur trainers, if there were such; but, as yet, the 
committee have been unable to find one, and to- 
day, men at Harvard are running serious danger 
from over-training and over-exercising from the 
fact that there is no supervision whatsoever of 
in-door or out-door sports. . It is a pity that the 
committee is imbued with such horror of a 
‘* specialized” athlete. If our instructor could 
have his own way he would have every one a 
Jack-of-all-trades in athletics. He does not wish 
any one to be a master of one. And he seems to 
forget that there are certain men born with par- 
ticular conformations suited to particular sports. 
‘The man of medium height, for walking; the 
tall man, with wide hips and powerful thighs, for 
bicycling ; the man with strong calves and great 
muscular development, for short-distance run- 
ning, and so on.” These men he would wish to 
see practising some sport for which they have no 
fitness whatsoever, in order to be symmetrically 
developed all over. The committee share these 
views, and believe that the specialized athlete 
does harm to athletics. They forget that the 
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general athlete springs from the specialized, and 
that usually what they name a ‘‘specialized” 
athlete is anything but one really. He may 
have too big thighs for his arms, or too big arms 
for his thighs; but yet this is usually in the 
course of nature, and a champion athlete is gen- 
erally fairly well developed in every way. But 
where they make their most grievous mistake is 
in thinking that by doing away with specialized 
athletes they are really fostering athletics. Do 
away with your champions and you destroy the 
interest in athletics. Can any one deny that our 
track athletics are not more flourishing when 
Harvard holds the cup, or rowing when Harvard 
has beaten Yale? One champion has twenty 
rivals; remove your champion and his rivals 
lose their interest. While it must be in justice 
said that the committee mean well, and are 
doing the best they know how for athletics, and 
each move may be most praiseworthy, and ideally 
the best; yet these gentlemen, not having 
been athletes, do not clearly see that, though, 
individually, their rules may be good, yet the 
combined result will be fatal to athletics. 
Harvard. 


YALE COLLEGE, Feb. 25, 1884. 

Mr. Epitor:— Athletics act as the safety- 
valve for the superabundant vitality of the 
animal spirits of some, while they develop that 
very vitality in others. School and college 
championships are incentives to physical culture, 
and the game furnishes the pleasurable excite- 
ment necessary not only to the sport, but also for 
its beneficial result. Training means temper- 
ance, restraint, and exercise resulting in ultimate 
perfect physical condition. Without the sport 
there would be little interest, and without the 
rivalry there would be no training, so any attack 
upon intercollegiate sports will most surely take 
effect in diminishing physical education and in- 
creasing license and dissipation. 

Such attacks have been made, both on the 
ground of neglected study and also of profes- 
sional degeneration. Athletics are not detri- 
mental to study; on the contrary, they are 
beneficial. Taking Yale for an example, because 
they have held the college championships in field 
sports for three or four years; statistics show 
that there the athletes have, year after year, 
ranked in the first half of the class. They have 
taken many high appointments, and their names 
are seldom, if ever, found in the black books of 
professors. 

Professionalism is but a bugbear, that has never 
yet assumed more than an imaginary importance. 
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As long as men attend to their studies their 
sports should be encouraged ; and as the student 
seeks instruction in studies from the ‘highest 
sources, so he will in his sports. Nor will he 
heed a ball-player’s words when not directed to- 
ward the proper province any more than a Greek 
professor’s hazy base-ball notions. As for games 
with professionals there is no contact, and asa 
man can only improve by playing with superiors, 
here, at least, is a legitimate opportunity for 
learning to do well what is worth doing at all. 

Business principles and self-reliance can be 
learned in no better way than by actual business 
transactions. So the management of college 
organizations, in their financial and other affairs 
by college men, is destined to turn out men able 
to take care of themselves. 

The wisest plan for faculties consists of cer- 
tain requirements for work and attendance, con- 
sistent encouragement of every athletic sport, and 
student management of these athletic organiza- 
tions. Then will they develop sound minds in 
sound bodies, and a college graduate will cease 
to be legitimate prey for ‘‘ nervous debility” 


quacks or for ‘‘ safe investment” rogues. 
Walter Chauncy Camp. 


The Stanley Show. 


Lonpbon, February, 1884. 

Mr. Epiror: — The ‘‘great exhibition of 
bicycles, tricycles, and accessories, under the 
auspices of the Stanley Bicycle Club,” as the 
flaming posters put it, was, on the whole, an 
emphatic success. The Floral Hall, adjoining 
Covent Garden Theatre, was fixed upon, pre- 
sumably, by reason of its fine position, —a very 
good move, doubtless; but, as regards size, the 
place proved too small. The exhibits were 
crowded in certainly, but there was very limited 
space available for the use of the visitors, 
except at the refreshment bar. The hall pre- 
sented a very pretty appearance with its glitter- 
ing machines and the electric light. A great 
improvement was noticed,—the ears were not 
offended with such a multiplicity of noises as in 
former times. Amateur bugling had happily gone 
out of fashion, and the only dins heard were those 
caused by newfangled alarums, and a pushing 
exhibitor springing a rattle, or some such dia- 
bolical instrument, in order to draw attention to 
his wares. Every large manufacturer of note 
was represented, excepting one who had some 
dispute as to the placing of a large sign prepared 
for the occasion; and, as no agreement could 
be arrived at, he repacked his goods and 
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retired from the scene. During the week of its 
existence the show was visited by a large num- 
ber of people, including Lord Sherbrooke, Lord 
Bury, Baron Tennyson, and other notabilities. It 
was freely patronized also by the general public, 
who were thus enabled to see what strides the 
sport has made, and what a great industry the 
manufacture of *cycles has become. As far as 
bicycles were concerned, there were no noticeable 
inventions or alterations in patterns to be ob- 
served; but in three-wheelers there was quite a 
host of new styles and improvements on view. 
Let us imagine ourselves back again in Feb- 
ruary, wending ggr way down the Strand 
to inspect for ourselves the contents of the 
Floral Hall. Having made our way into the 
building, the first object which meets our gaze is 
a prominent member of the North London Tri. 
Club carrying on an animated conversation with 
a friend by the aid of the deaf-and-dumb alpha- 
bet. This is not down in the catalogue, so we 
pass on to an examination of the machines. 
This is no easy matter, with so dense a 
crowd through which to work one’s way; 
but we gather a few scattered ideas in 
the midst of the confusion. We find a 
considerable number of tandem bicycles and 
tricycles, showing a popular demand for machines 


which will carry more than one; and showing 
also, it must be mournfully admitted, that it is a 


long way yet to the thoroughly satisfactory 
velocipede for the simultaneous use of two or 
more persons. Power-driven machines were not 
visible to any appreciable extent. A tricycle, in 
which steam, electricity, or any other motor 
is used as an aid to propulsion, has not yet, 
evidently, become practical. Quite a number of 
two-speed gears for tricycles appeared, of more 
or less attractiveness, though if one may judge 
from the remarks of some eminent wheelmen 
through whom we were crowding, there is less call 
for these contrivances than has been commonly 
supposed, many preferring simpler construction, 
and to take the hills with a little closer work and 
less time. Of course, we could not help seeing 
a considerable amount of ‘invention run wild” 
in such an exhibition, —articles curious, but of 
no real value, — but it seemed to us that there 
was less than in some former shows, and it was 
pleasant to even suspect a decline in this 
direction. Now, for the gallery. At the top of 
the stairs there is a tightly-packed mass of human 
beings, each evidently trying to get out of the 
other’s way. I manage to get through the scrim- 
mage after crushing various tender feet, and 


extorting bad words from owners of said feet. 
Happy thought! Let’s get on top of this plat- 
form! Result disastrous, — several buttons 
burst off overcoat through violent exertion. 
Small boys spot us and force seventeen more 
circulars upon us, making eighty-two up to the 
present. Having fooled about for a bit, get 
down again, and go in for more sight-seeing. 
The ’Cyclist Accident Insurance Company draw 
attention to a damaged got-up-for-the-occasion- 
looking tricycle, insured in said company, and 
exhibited as a warning to wicked ones who won’t 
insure. Passing down again into the hall, after 
admiring the many excellent things bicycular 
forming the contents of the gallery, we leave 
behind us a large crowd testing the qualities of 
exhibits at refreshment bar, make an effective 
exit, and thus bring to a close our rush round the 
Stanley Show of °84. 

‘* Doing” the show in the foregoing brief man- 
ner would not, however, satisfy those ’cyclists 
who love to minutely examine details of con- 
struction, or who have an eye to purchase. There 
were about ninety exhibitors. To see everything, 
therefore, took up a considerable space of time. 
Some of the enthusiastic ones were seen night 
after night hard at work thoroughly seeing 
everything that was to be seen. A thing to be 
noticed was the small amount of nickel-plate, — 
once so popular,—and the predominance of 
good, hard enamel and sober black paint. This 
is sure to do good to the sport, as it makes the 
‘cycle look less of a toy in the eyes of the public. 

The next great event Londoners usually look 
forward to after the Stanley Show is the Hamp- 
den Court Meet. It is reported that the Pick- 
wick Bicycle Club has decided not to take part 
in the affair this year. The P.B.C. has always 
been a leader, and its retirement makes Meet 
prospects look badly. Some people say the 
H.C.M. is played out, and others say it most 
decidedly isn't; but I fancy the majority are 
satisfied the ’cycling world will get on very well 


without it. 
LuSs Gia 


A Correction. 


f CuIcaGo, February, 1884. 
Mr. Epiror,— On page 368 of your February 
edition, Mr. Hazlett says: ‘*M. A. Meade, P. 
A. Staley, and N. H. Van Sicklen made go miles 
in about ¢wenty-one hours, including 1 h. and 35 
min. for rest.” It should be go miles in e/even 
hours, including 1 h. 35 min. for rest. 
NV. H. Van Sicklen. 
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Recent Novels. 


THE tide of summer novels is beginning to 
set in. There is nothing, so far, as good as Miss 
Howard's ‘* Guenn,” which is likely to remain the 
novel of the season, with its fine appreciation of 
Breton peasant life, its breezy sympathy with 
nature, and its powerful delineation of character. 
We can hardly expect two novels as good as this 
in one year. 

The ‘‘ BREAD-WINNERS,” ! however, excited 
quite as much attention as it came out in the Cen- 
tury, partly by its vigorous drawing and partly from 
its theme. It gives the ugly side of trades-union- 
ism, —its vulgar, designing clap-trap, its self-seek- 
ing knaves, and simple-minded victims. It is only 
just to say that there is another side, and a better 
one, —a league for benevolence, — without which 
the other could not long exist in this prosperous 
country; but then it would be too much to ask 
judicial fairness from any novel. The most 
notable thing about this story is the picture of 
Maud Matchin, the carpenter’s daughter, with 
her handsome head turned by poor novels and 
the unsettled ideas so common now in her class. 
She is a character new to fiction, and drawn to 
life with extraordinary power: as characteristic 
a sketch of an American type as James’s ‘‘ Daisy 
Miller,” or MHowells’s ‘“‘Mr. Arbuton,” or 
Cable’s ‘‘ Madame Delphine.” We may hope 
much from the artist who could embody such a 
conception ; and it it is not, perhaps, unreason- 
able to expect a greater smoothness in his future 
work. He has an entertaining letter in the last 
Century, in reply to his critics, and has the 
satisfaction of knowing that his story is already 
out of print. 


Mr. ARLO BATEs’s novel, ‘‘ The PAGANS,” ® is 
a story of Boston artist life, written from the Bohe- 
mian side. The reader must take in the earnest 
purpose that underlies the light wit to see the 
story as a whole, and, perhaps even then he may 
not agree with the author. The theme of the 


1The Bread-Winners. York: 
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book is the struggle of a knot of artists who have 
gathered themselves into a little club called the 
Pagans, to oppose their outspoken scepticism 
and honesty to the false conventionalism 
around them. One of their set, Fenton, grows 
tired of struggling without success, and marries 
a well-connected girl whose religious belief and 
conservative instincts are his very antipodes. He 
is not converted from his Bohemianism, but he 
buys success by pretending to be, at the expense of 
the contempt of his friends and the reader. It is 
not a pleasant picture of the art life of Boston ; but 
it cannot be denied that it puts one side strongly. 
The love theme of the story is more interesting, 
but less genuine in its sentiment. The heroine, 
Mrs. Ashton, works in the studio of an artist, 
Grant Herman, who grows to love her, and wins 
herloveinreturn. After atime an Italian modcl, 
Ninnita, appears, to whom he had been betrothed 
years before in Italy ; but while he has grown into 
a different man, with new tastes and affections, she 
has remained unchanged, and follows him in the 
hope of renewing their troth. Itisall sad enough ; 
but the heroine, with a woman’s extravagant 
romance, insists that Herman shall turn back to 
this boyish fancy and marry Ninnita, though she 
is only an ignorant peasant ; and he is weak enough 
to obey, and marry a woman whom he feels to be 
far beneath him while his heart is passionately 
devoted to another. Surely this is false romance. 
It can’t be right fora man to marry one woman 
when he is passionately in love with another ; for 
so he wrongs both. Whether one accepts the 
theories or not the book is certainly entertaining 
and full of bright sayings, from the remark of 
one of the artists, in the beginning, that another, 
rather given to profanity, should have for his 
epitaph a dash, down to the shrewd observation 
towards the end that *‘ the lack of the necessities 
of life makes a man sad; it is the lack of luxuries 
that makes him cynical.” A good many of these 
have a cynical Bohemian ring to them that is in 
character with the speakers, but not altogether 
pleasant ; and-many readers will probably prefer 
Mrs. Ashton’s false idealism to their narrow 
cynicism. 
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IN his last novel, ‘¢ To LEEWARD,”! Mr. Craw- 
ford descends from the supernatural heights of 
Mr. Isaacs to matters very earthy. He has 
probably taken Bulwer for an example, and, hav- 
ing tried the vein of ‘* Zanoni,” now essays that of 
‘Alice Maltravers.” The theme of ‘* To Lee- 
ward ” is guilty love. The shallow and self-con- 
scious heroine is seduced in the middle of the 
story by a powerful but not very attractive jour- 
nalist (Mr. Crawford’s gentlemen are not his 
strong points), and her life with her paramour, 
and the pursuit of the injured husband, are de- 
scribed at some length, ending with her death in 
saving her lover from the bullet of her husband. 
We will not go so far as to say that such a theme 
can never be the subject of art. But we can surely 
lay down this as arule, that a story which aims to 
excite a reader’s sympathy for an unrepentant 
adulteress, and describes her criminal adventures 
as intensely happy with a few brief exceptions, is 
immoral and unhealthy reading, no matter how 
skilfully chosen its language may be. The out- 
spoken nastiness of Zola is no worse, for, at 
least, he makes crime ugly. ei 


‘*A LATTER Day SAINT”? is one of those clever, 
bitter pictures of our best society that come out, 
now and then, to sadden us with the ugly present, 
and encourage us by showing us how dissatisfied 
we are with it. Like ‘* Irene McGillicuddy,” and 
the ‘*Confessions of a Frivolous Girl,” it tells 
the follies of modern fashionable life in the cyni- 
cal tone of a cold-hearted but excitable woman 
who has gone through them and passed out of 
them. It is very cleverly done, with the realism 
and harsh humor of a Dutch painter. The din- 
ner-party, where the bud makes her debut, is ad- 
mirably described. The struggle into society, 
the flirtations, the marriage, and later throwing 
off of restraints no longer necessary, and the loud 
set at the top of the ladder of which the heroine 
becomes the centre, all might be told of other 
cities than New York. It is all true enough, and 
very amusing, and it is ugly ; but there is nothing 
very bad after all, and most of the ugliness comes 
from the cold-hearted selfishness of the heroine, 
who can charm, but never elevate, her circle. 

Mr. JULIAN HAWTHORNE is gaining ‘some- 
thing in moderation in his later work, but there 
is still room for improvement. In the last one 
— ‘* BEATRIX RANDOLPH ”?— there is less of that 
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crude love of glaring colors and morbid fancy for 
monstrosities that disfigured his early work. 
He hasan elaborate plot, — he generally contrives 
that, — but his characters are ordinary types of 
rather a melodramatic kind, and the whole per- 
formance belongs more to the melodrama than 
the true society play. This story is fairly inter- 
esting; but Mr. Hawthorne will never have that 
extraordinary imagination which made his father 
great. That is a faculty which a man shows at 
an early stage, if he has it at all. 


Mr. LatuHRop’s ‘** NEwport ™! adds another to 
the list of novels whose scene is laid in that 
fascinating watering-place. The plot is a sad 
one like nearly all his stories, but his touch grows 
stronger. And here the theme is more agree- 
able than the forbidden and weak love of his 
‘¢Echo of Passion.” The hero and heroine are 
more attractive, and although Mrs. Gifford’s 
cruelty in rejecting Oliphant is fatal, she tries 
to undo it, and his death is noble enough to pre- 
vent that feeling of disappointment which a 
feeble ending always gives. Still one cannot help 
regretting the tone of sadness and conviction of 
the incompleteness of life which runs through 
the works of so many of the writers of our day. 
No doubt life is incomplete and often sad; but 
imaginative art ought to see beyond. There is 
a good deal of vivacity in the description of 
fashionable Newport life, and one can partially 
identify the Blazers, and Thorburns, and others, 
though these are rather typical sketches suggested 
by individuals than portraits. It is the best 
thing Mr. Lathrop has done ; but his powers are 
steadily developing, and we expect better things 
yet from his pen. 


02 


‘* PILGRIM SORROW ”? is a little volume of alle- 
gorical stories by Queen Elizabeth, of Roumania, 
the German princess who married Prince Charles, 
of Hohenzollern. They are real German stories, 
full of Teutonic simplicity, and sadness, and 
goodness. It is not hard to see why the royal 
authoress should be called the zuma rantilor, or 
mother of the wounded. No American could 
have written them; they belong rather to the 
realm of poetry than prose, and they may seem 
silly or goody-goody to one who is out of the 
mood for them. 


STEVENSON’S ‘‘ TREASURE ISLAND”? is a 
boy’s book, with pirates, and buried treasure, and 
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hairbreadth escapes, and fighting, enough to de- 
light the most omnivorous boy — for it is really 
interesting from a boy’s point of view. 


Travels. 


AmoncsT the recent books of travel one nat- 
urally turns first to Charles Dudley Warner and 
Henry James. Neither went far out of the beaten 
track, but they tell us their impressions of what 
they saw in such a charming fashion that the 
want of novelty is not felt as a loss, and one can 
even pardon the previous appearance in the maga- 
zines. They are different enough. Mr. Warner 
has a delicious, airy humor, in which Mr. James 
is entirely lacking; but he has not the delicate 
self-consciousness which enables Mr. James to 
reproduce every subjective impression so pene- 
tratingly. 

Warner begins his ‘** ROUND-ABOUT JOURNEY 
IN FRANCE,” !' in that climate so mild that even the 
“¢ statues can sit out-doors with comfort in win- 
ter.” At Nimes he runs across the guide-book 
of M. Boucoiran, whose English is funnily bad. 
** Several ways,” says that genius, ‘‘are offered 
to the travellers to attain Azgues Mortes: by 
earth or by waters; but the most practicable is 
by railroad.” ‘* Almost the whole town partakes 
of irregular directions, that they are desirous to 
redress the utmost in our utilitary ages.” ‘* There 
are many people who, at the sight of a handsome 
site, give way to their impressions, and take a 
peculiar pleasure to the infinite sensations that 
inspire a bright sunrise after a storm-day in the 
midst of the young nature, and near the dampish 
rocks.” He mentions the goodness and the 
good taste of the girls of Arles, and goes on to 
say ‘‘ that similitude of kindness, that irresistible 
propensity for the dressing art, have not been 
drawn up at the same spring? Those are not 
primitive sins, reckoning from a little far.” 
From France, Mr. Warner went to Sicily, Mo- 
rocco, and Spain; and everywhere his descrip- 
tions have the same bright and animated pict- 
uresqueness, with a little flavor of bitterness 
towards the end at the inhospitality of the Span- 
iards. Like many another tourist, he found 
travelling there very difficult. Here is a passage 
from Gautier about it : — 

Traveller. —‘*1 should like to take 
thing.” 

Spanish Landlord. — ‘‘ Take a chair.” 

T.—‘‘I should like something more nour- 
ishing.” 

L.— ‘* What have you brought with you?” 


some- 


1A Round-about Journey. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 12mo. pp. 360. 
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T. — ‘‘ Nothing.” 

L.— ‘* Well, the baker is down the street, 
there, and the butcher is just round the corner.” 

The volume is so full of charming bits that it 
is hard to stop; but we must turn to Mr. James. 


THE “ PORTRAITS OF PLACES”! is a collection 
of the local sketches which have come from the 
fluent pen of Mr. James in the last dozen years, 
— Venice, Paris, Rheims, Chartres, Rouen, 
Etretat, London, Epsom, Hastings, Saratoga, 
Newport, Quebec, Niagara, and other places are 
described with the same fulness, or rather, per- 
haps, we should say that the sensation they 
produced upon his mind are. As good as 
anything is the description of the Derby 
races. ‘You see English life,” says an 
English gentleman who serves as a mouth-piece 
for Mr. James, ‘‘is really English country life. 
It’s the country that is the basis of English so- 
ciety. And you see country life is—well, it’s 
hunting. It’s the hunting that is at the bottom 
of it all.” In other words, the hunting is the 
basis of English society, and its out-door sports 
are what keep it healthy and comely, on the 
whole, says Mr. James, ‘* the comeliest in the 
world.” The love of horse-flesh culminates at 
Epsom, and thither, accordingly, Mr. James 
carries us. One quickly notices ‘‘ that well- 
appointed elegance is not the prevailing charac- 
teristic. You perceive that you are ‘in,’ as the 
phrase is, for something vulgar, something colos- 
sally, unimaginably, heroically vulgar; all that is 
necessary is to accept this situation, and look 
out for illustrations. Beside you, before you, 
behind you, is the mighty London populace tak- 
ing its débats. . . . Every one is prepared for 
an outing, but the women are even more brill- 
iantly and resolutely prepared than the men; it 
is the best possible chance to observe the various 
types of the British female of the lower orders. 
The lady in question is usually not ornamental. 
She is useful, robust, prolific, excellently fitted 
to play the somewhat arduous part allotted to 
her in the great scheme of English civilization. 
But she has not those graces which enable her to 
become easily and harmoniously festal. . . . 
She is‘ too stout, too hot, too red, too thirsty, 
too boisterous, too strangely accoutred.” The 
high life at her side is not less vulgar. The 
young men are half intoxicated, and the young 
women of that golden-tressed and highly painted 
variety ‘‘ that usually shares the choicest pleas- 
ures of youthful British opulence.” The race 
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itself did not impress him much. ‘If I might 
be Irish on the occasion of a frolic I would say 
that in the first place you do not see it at all, 
and in the second place you perceive it to be not 
much worth the seeing. A dozen small 
jockey heads whizzing along a very distant sky- 
line,” a moment later ‘‘a dozen furiously revolv- 
ing arms — pink, green, orange, scarlet, white — 
whacking the flanks of as many straining steeds ; 
a glimpse of this, and the spectacle is over.” 
Of course, this acute but fastidious and unsym- 
pathetic description is not the view an English- 
man would take of it; but it embodies, in a 
striking manner, Mr. James’s somewhat feminine 
and very New Englandish view of a very English 
scene. 


‘* LIFE AT PUGET SOUND”! seems to be a col- 
lection of extracts from the letters of Mrs. 
Leighton, who sailed to that distant spot soon 
after the war, her husband having been appointed 
a revenue officer and stationed there. She has 
a happy way of describing what she saw: but the 
book gets a scrappy, disconnected effect from 
the manner in which it is made up of selections 
from letters covering a period of fourteen years ; 
and a good deal of the scene described has now 
been changed by the advent of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. 


ROOSEVELT’S ‘‘ Florida and Game Birds ”? isa 
mixture of out-door things. The first part is an 
account of a yacht trip to Florida, starting from 
the Chesapeake and going as far as possible by the 
inland passage and ending in the remoter shoot- 
ing and fishing grounds of the land of flowers, 
away from the ordinary tourist’s route. Mr. 
Roosevelt knows whereof he writes, and tells it in 
a pleasant, animated way, so that the story 
is very agreeable reading. This Florida 
essay is followed by a number of chapters 
on the game water birds, in which he 
takes up guns and gunning, bay-snipe shooting, 
bay birds, Montauk point, rail shooting, wild- 
fowl shooting, duck shooting on the inland lakes, 
etc., and ends with various suggestions for sports- 
men about shooting, building batteries, etc. Mr. 
Roosevelt has all a skilful sportsman’s instincts, 
and occasionally he met with remarkable luck. 


1Life at Puget Sound. By Caroline C. Leighton. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 16mo. pp. 258. 
? Florida and the Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast 
and the Lakes of the United States. By Robert Barnwell 
Roosevelt. New York: Orange Judd Co. Illustrated 


i2mo. pp. 443- 


Here is what he says of a pup which he took out 
‘¢ for the second time that he had ever been shot 
over. He was so eager that I had to tie him in 
the blind, and only let him loose after a bird had 
been shot down. Yet on that day I saw him 
recover a wounded duck after following him half 
a mile, twice drop a dead one which he had in 
his mouth to bring a live one, and jump on 
another and hold him with his paws till he could 
reach him by putting his head entirely under 
water.” Such evidences of the inheritance of 
habits artificially acquired by parents are very 
remarkable. 


‘“* DuE WEstT”! is the excursion of a Cook’s 
tourist round the world, and one hears the rustle 
of the linen duster on every page. The ten months’ 
excursion cost two thousand dollars apiece we 
are told, and seems to have been successful. 
Mr. Ballou collected a good many items at each 
of the countries he visited, some new and‘some 
antiquated, but Cook’s stamp is on them all. He 


crosses the ocean to Japan, and looks forward 
to the happy time when Japanese artists shall 
have learnt our methods of drawing, and a 
little later he says: ‘‘ The better classes wear a 
supercilious expression of features that makes the 
toes of one’s boots tingle; and yet in all the 
shops there is a cringing assiduity to get all the 


silver and pennies from the outside barbarians 
that is possible.” And so he goes on through 
Ceylon and India, and Egypt and Spain, always 
jotting down the superficial peculiarities that 
passed under his hasty inspection. 
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Amateur Athletics. 

THE rules proposed by the intercollegiate con- 
ference, of which we spoke in our last number, 
were rejected atonce by Yale, Brown, Dartmouth, 
Amherst, and Pennsylvania. Cornell, Princeton, 
and Harvard approved of them; but the students 
were almost unanimously opposed to them, and 
at Cambridge expressed their dissent by a mass 
meeting and petition; and the Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association was opposed to them. Ac- 
cordingly, with wise moderation, the Harvard 
Faculty resolved that they desired ‘‘a further con- 
sideration by the conference of the proposed 
regulations,” which will no doubt result in a 
thorough revision. 


Amateur Photography. 

THERE has been a good deal of attention paid 
of late to the method of lighting the developing 
room. 
yellow glass has been found to work well, 
especially when covered with a diffusing medium 
like tissue-paper or ground glass. 


The old ruby light is being discarded, as 


In our last issue we gave the formula of the 
new Cooper Developer, which has been found to 
add so much to the sensitiveness of plates. It 
is said that a Boston photographer is about to put 
on the market an improvement on this which 
will keep, and can be used over and over again 
for weeks without losing its efficacy, though it 
becomes slower in its operation after a time. 


THE Cincinnati Amateur Photographers’ Club 
was organized January 28, 1884. These officers 
were elected: President, Dr. Wm. Carson; 
Vice-President, Dwight W. Huntington; Secre- 
tary, E. J]. Carpenter. 


THE Boston Society of Amateur Photog- 
raphers has recently elected the following 
officers: President, Mr. W. H. Pickering; Vice- 


President, Mr. E. F. Wilder; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mr.J.H. Thurston. The club num- 
bers about seventy-five members, and meets 
fortnightly at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Bicycling and Tricycling. 
THE Spring meeting of the Board of Officers. 
of the L.A.W. was held at the Grand Union 
Hotel, New York, on the 22d of February. 


Twenty-four members of the Board were 
present. President Beckwith presided. The 
Corresponding Secretary reported that at 


the beginning of the year the League had 
two thousand one hundred and_ thirty-one 
members; of these one thousand two hun- 
dred and forty-seven persons renewed, and 
eight hundred and eighty-eight dropped out. Two 
thousand three hundred and fifty-one persons 
have applied for membership in the past year; 
making a grand total of three thousand five hun- 
dred and ninety-eight members to date. Twelve 
State divisions have been organized. The Racing 
Board presented a report, stating that during the 
year they had expelled two members from the 
track and suspended one. The meeting voted 
to give the Racing Board full control of all 
matters connected with racing, and empowered 
them to make new rules or amend any of the 
present ones. Two hundred dollars were appro- 
priated for the expenses of the race-meeting at 
the annual meeting. The Racing Board recom- 
mended that the New Haven records be accepted. 
The matter was referred back with instructions 
to consider the Springfield records. The Wash- 
ington Cycle Club invited the League to hold its 
annual meet in Washington, and the invitation 
was accepted. The 1gth and 20th of May were 
agreed upon as the dates, and President Beck- 
with was elected Chief Marshal. The Member- 
ship Committee recommended that R. F. Foster, 
of Baltimore, and Fred Jenkins, of New York, 
be expelled from the League, and that H. 
E. Ducker, and A. L. Fennessy, of Springfield, 
be reinstated. A committee of five, consisting 
of L. H. Johnson, A. D. Claflin, W. H. Miller, 








































J. R. Torrance, and W. C. Scribner, was ap- 
pointed to consider and report upon the best plan 
to be pursued by the League in arranging for a 
League organ the coming year. The treasurer 
presented a cash statement, showing : — 


Cash balance in treasury 1 June, 1883... $1,025 38 
Membership assessment for the year 


18S}. cccccccccvcescccccsccceccccccecs 750 75 
Admission fees received to this date.... 1,199 00 
Interest and sundrieS........eeceseeeees 20 07 
Salaries and expenses to date .....0e..- $875 52 
Subscription to official organ........... 1,740 00 
Balance on deposit...cecessecceeseecess 385 68 


$3,001 20 $3,001 20 
The membership of the L.A.W., up to March 
ra was 3,598, divided as follows : New York, 718 ; 
Massachusetts, 582; Pennsylvania, 516; Ohio, 
366 ; Connecticut, 292 ; New Jersey, 255 ; Illinois, 
116; Michigan, 111; New Hampshire, 188; 
Maryland, 87; Missouri, 66; Indiana, 39; Ken- 
tucky, 37; Iowa, 35; District of Columbia, 34; 
Maine, 32; Wisconsin, 28 ; Canada, 27 ; Wyoming 
24; Vermont, 23; Rhode Island, 19; Tennessee, 
17; South Carolina, 11 ; Colorado, 10; California 
and West Virginia, 6; Texas, 5; Germany, 4; 
Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
3; England and Georgia, 2; Arizona, Arkansas, 
Dakota, Delaware, New Brunswick, Oregon, 
Utah, Virginia, 1. The representative assign- 
ments are as follows: New York, 14; Massachu- 
setts, 11; Pennsylvania, 10; Ohio, 7; Connecti- 
cut and New Jersey, 5 ; New Hampshire, Illinois, 
and Michigan, 2; Maryland and Missouri, 1. 


THE Capital Club, at Washington, was never in 
a more prosperous or flourishing condition. A 
large reception parlor has recently been added to 
the old quarters in Le Droit building, which has 
been fitted up and furnished handsomely and 
comfortably. An additional wheel-room will 
also be provided shortly, making in all a suite of 
five rooms. As a new social feature, the ‘‘ Caps” 
are anticipating giving monthly ‘* At Homes” to 
their lady friends, upon which occasions a select 
musical and literary programme may be carried 
out. At a late meeting the following officers 
were chosen: Leland Howard, President; 
Charles Richards Dodge, Vice-President ; Chas. 
A. Caldwell, Secretary ; Max Hansman, Captain: 


NEw YorK Bicycle Club officers for 1884: 
Captain, Howard Conkling; Secretary, E. W. 
Adams; Treasurer, H. H. Meyer. 


THE annual dinner of the Harvard Bicycle 
Club was eaten at Young’s on the evening of 
February 25th.. President Eliot Norton pre- 


sided, and Mr. J. G. Coolidge officiated as toast- 
master. 
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The Club will hold a meet May 31 on 
the new track in Holmes’ field. Several races 
for college men only will be run, including 
races between Harvard and Yale. A one-mile 
scratch bicycle race, open to all amateurs; 
a one-mile tricycle race; a three-mile handi- 
cap race; a five-mile scratch race; and others. 
Entries close June 3d. Gold, silver, and bronze 
medals will be awarded. There are five men 
in training for them, the most prominent being 
Norton, of ’85, and Claflin, of °86, both fast men. 
E. A. Thompson, °87, will train for the mile run. 
His chief competitor at Mott Haven will be 
Leavitt, of Princeton. 


THE Massachusetts Bicycle Club rolls up a 
fine record onthe road. The following are the 
statistics for 1883: President Henry W. 
Williams, 3,453; E. R. Drew, 3,000; Rev. 
S. H. Day, 2,803; J. E: Alden, 2;30r; A. S. 
Parsons, 2,020; R. P. Ahl, 2,007; F. H. Ruggles, 
2,000; G. E. Chandler (first lieutenant), 1,880; 
J. Pettee, Jr., 1,872; F. W. Freeborn, 1,745; 
H. D. Corey, 1,600; J. J. Gilligan, 1,535. The 
total distance is a trifle less than in 1882, when 
64,525 miles were covered. The total amount 
ridden by the club members to date is 190,000 
miles. They are about organizing a corporation 
for the purpose of building a club-house, land for 
which will be purchased not far from Trinity 
square, Boston. Their officers for 1884 are: 
President, Henry W. Williams; Captain, Geo. 
Pope; Secretary, Ezra O. Winsor. 


LANCASTER (Penn.) Bicycle Club officers for 
1884: President, C. B. Longenecker; Secretary, 
Will B. Youngman; Captain, H. S. Hartwell. 


OFFICERS of the Rockford (Ill.) Bicycle Club 
for 1884 are: President, F. L. Lake; Captain, A. 
E. Thompson ; Secretary, G. S. Hart. 


THE Peoria (Ill.) Club sustained a severe loss 
January 31. The building in which was located 
the club-room was entirely consumed by fire, and 
the fittings and furnishings of the rooms were a 
total loss, besides a piano, nine bicycles, and a 
tricycle. The total loss was about $3,000. 


THE annual meet of the Canadian Wheelmen’s 
Association will be held at Toronto on Dominion 
Day. The one and five mile championship races 
will be run on that day. The Wanderers are 
projecting a tour. 


A NEw club has been organized at Wappinger’s 
Falls, N.Y. Officers as follows: President and 
Captain, Harry H. Brown; Secretary, F. W. 
Hargreaves. 
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ROCHESTER (N.Y.) Bicycle Club officers for 
1884: President, S. H. Pool; Captain, W. J. 
Curtis; Secretary, R. A. Punnett. 


Ix1on Bicycle Club (New York) officers elected 
for 1884: President, F. A. Egan; Captain, W. 
R. Pitman; Secretary, B. G. Sandford. 


THE Springfield Club held a grand exhibition 
and ball at the City Hall, February 22d. The 
hall was beautifully decorated; and a feature 
of the exhibition was a procession illustrating the 
progress of the bicycle. After the parade came 
an exhibition of fancy riding followed by 
dancing 


AT the wifter games of the Manhattan A. C., 
New York, a bicycle race of two miles was won 
by P. M. Harris, in gm. 2832s. 

THE Rambler’s Club, of Boston, made an ex- 
tended run on Decoration Day. They enjoyed 
their second annual dinner, at Young’s, on Feb- 
ruary Igth. President W. P. Harris presided, 
and Mr. J. A. Fynes, of Zhe Boston Herald, 
acted as toast-master. 


THE Dixie Wheel Club, of Louisville, Ky., 
was organized February 8th. The officers 
elected were: President, L. E. Welle; Captain, 
W. H. Underwood; Secretary, P. D. Logan. 


THE Stoneham Bicycle Club has elected officers 
for 1884, as follows: President, S. C. Batchel- 
der; Captain, H. C. Hay; Secretary, F. H. 
Messer. 


LowELt Bicycle Club. New officers for 1884: 
President, Paul Butler; Captain, J. L. Pinder; 
Secretary, F. W. Bedlow. 


Fauis City Club, Louisville, Ky. New offi- 
cers for 1884: President, Owen Lawson; Cap- 
tain, David Biggs; Secretary, A. S. Dietzman. 


FosToRIA (Ohio) Bicycle Club. New officers 
for 1884: President, A. E. Mergenthaler ; Cap- 
tain, H. E. Mickey; Secretary, Frank Schan- 
felberger. The club voted to join the L.A.W. 


KEYSTONE Bicycle Club, of Morristown, Pa., 
recently organized. Officers for 1884: President, 
Wm. Rennyson; Secretary, H. M. Ebert; Cap- 
tain, Willis Roberts. Uniform, dark blue with 
white shirt. 


THE Forest City Club, of Toronto, will hold a 
tournament May 24. 


THE Wilmington (N.J.), Bicycle Club organ- 
ized November 9, 1883. Officers for 1884: Pres- 
ident, James Yopp; Secretary, Henry Berkhi- 
mer, Jr.; Captain, Joseph R. Wilson, Jr. 
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CorNING Bicycle Club, Corning, N.Y., organ- 
ized February 11. Officers for 1884: President, 
Hugh H. Kendall; Secretary, Samuel S. Den- 
ton; Captain, Harry P. Sinclaire, Jr. 
Cadet blue. 


Uniform, 


CORTLANDT Wheelmen, of Peekskill-on-the 
Hudson, N.Y. Officers for 1884: Captain, D.C. 
Hasbrouck ; Secretary, A. D. Dunbar. 


Armory Bicycle Club, of Chicago, IIl., re- 
cently organized. Officers for 1884: President, 
P. E. Robbins; Vice-President, Charles Win- 
ters; Secretary, Edward N. Camp; Captain, J. 
A. Burt. 


THE Hermes Bicycle Club (Chicago) medals, 
for the greatest run between September 28 and 
December 28, were awarded to E. F. Sharp, 
2,725 miles, and H. D. Higinbotham, 2,432 
miles. 


THE annual dinner of the Boston Bicycle Club 
was held at Young’s on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 9. President E. C. Hodges presided, and 
gracefully introduced the after-dinner speakers. 
The most notable response was that of Presi- 
dent A. G. Carpenter, of the Providence Club, 
which was in verse, and full of bright hits. Brief 
addresses were made by Major T. R. Mathews, 
Alderman Whitten, Col. A. A. Pope, and Mr. 
Frank W. Weston. Excellent music was fur- 
nished by the Germania Band. 


THE records of John S. Prince, from 80 to 100 
miles, are as follows: 80 miles, 5h. 14m. 20s. ; 
Sim., §.15.45; 32m., 5:23:9; 83m., 5-27-41; 
84m., 5.32.21; 85m., 5.36.52; 86m., 5.41.27; 
87m., 5.46.9; 88m., 5.50.49; 89m., 5.55.27; 
gom., 6.0.4; gIm., 6.5.36; 92m., 6.9.50; 93m., 
6.14.29; 94m., 6.19.5; 95m., 6.23.43; 96m., 
6.28.16; 97m., 6.32.44; 98m., 6.37.16; ggm., 
6.41.44; 100m., 6.46.7. 


Mr. F. A. ELWELL, of the Portland Bicycle 
Club, the organizer of the down-east tour, which 
was described in the January and February issues 
of this magazine, sailed from New York, March 
6, on the steamship ‘‘ Orinoco,” for Bermuda, 
with the intention of making arrangements there 
for the visit of a large party of ‘cyclers next 


winter. He was accompanied on the present oc- 
casion by Karl Kron, who hoped to run off some 
of the miles still lacking on the record of ‘* No. 
234” in justification of the title, ‘* Ten Thou- 
sand Miles on a Bicycle,” and secure an addi- 
tional chapter to his book. At the time of 
sailing, the dollar subscriptions pledged to ensure 
the publication of this book, amounted to 622. 
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THE New Amateur ’Cyclists Association, at 
New Haven, Conn., only admits members hav- 
ing a record of three minutes. 


PHILADELPHIA is to have a wheel tournament 
June 17, 18, and 19, and the track will be lighted 
by electricity for night-work. 


TRICYCLING is becoming popular at the Medi- 
terranean resorts. At Pau a number of Eng- 
lish ladies indulge in this health-giving exercise. 


THE two L.A.W. badges offered to the mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Club as prizes for the best 
records of road-riding, between May and Nov. 
1, 1883, were awarded to Lieut. J. D. Pugh 
(2,253 miles) and F. P. Root (2,239 miles). 


TuHaT ‘cycling has charms even for the 
feminine mind is abundantly proven by the 
organization, on February 16th, 1884, of the 
Ladies’ Tricycle Club of New York city. This 
is, we believe, the first association in America 
formed by ladies for developing the pleasures of 
tricycling, and, judging by the interest and 
enthusiasm of its members, it bids fair to become 
in time quite a large and flourishing club. The 
officers for 1884-85 are: Mrs. Fred. G. Bourne, 
President; Mrs. Elliott Mason, Vice-President ; 
Miss Anna Babetta Huss, Secretary-Treasurer. 
The club committee consists of the above-named 
officers and two other members, Mrs. S. A. 
Drewey and Miss May Bristol. A room fitted 
up with lockers, and having ample space for 
storage of machines, will soon be secured. The 
club has now on its roll ten active members. 


TuHE Rutgers College Bicycle Club has been 
organized in New Brunswick, N.J. Officers for 
1884: President, H. E. Cobb; Secretary, L. D. 
Blauvelt; Captain, E. K. Losee. 


Messrs. Woodside and Morgan start from 
New York about May 1 for their bicycle ride 
across the Continent, which they hope to accom- 
plish in nine weeks. 


New officers were elected by the New Haven 
Club January 24: President, H. G. Lewis; Sec- 
retary, T. H. McDonald; Treasurer, Wm. H. 
Thomas; Captain, F. H. Benton. 


SALEM, N .J., has a new club, with the follow- 
ing officers: President and Captain, Clarence V. 
Bitter; Secretary, H. T. Allen. 


ALBANY Bicycle Club, Albany, N.Y. Officers 
for 1884: President, D. W. Shanks; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Howard Martin; Secretary, A. J. Gallien ; 
Captain, A. H. Scattergood. 


Canoeing. 

THE St. Lawrence Canoe Club was organized at 
Canton, N.Y., last December. Commodore, J. 
H. Rushton; Vice-Commodore, M. D. Packard ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, L. P. Hale; Measurer, 
J. W. Rushton. There are eleven active mem- 
bers. 


Boston has no canoe club, although there are 
many canoeists in the vitinity, and the interest 
in the sport is growing steadily. Steps are being 
taken for the formation of a club, Mr. Charles S. 
Clark, 6 Oliver street, Boston, having issued a 
call, dated March 8, 1884, to those interested, 
with a view of early organization. 


CHALLENGE cups in a club cause great fun 
and life. The idea usually is that any man win- 
ning it is liable to be challenged for it at any time, 
but cannot be compelled to race for it oftener 
than once in two, three, or four weeks, as may 
be arranged, and must have say a week’s notice 
before racing. Only a man’s continual prowess 
in sailing or paddling can keep the cup, and he 
prizes it all the more on that account. Some- 
times the challenge ‘‘cup” is a breastpin, and 
sometimes, as at Cincinnati, it is the office of 
commodore; the last man in the fleet being 
made ‘‘ cook” till next race. 


A CANOE club with eight active members was 
organized at Fulton, N.Y., in December. Com- 
mander, V. W. Poole; Lieutenant-Commander, 
Dr. H. L. Lake; Secretary and Treasurer, F. I. 
Van Wagnen, Jr. 


THE annual meeting of the Toronto Canoe 
Club was held on Tuesday, March 4. The 
cordial, jovial spirit which usually animates 
canoe-club meetings was turned on at high 
pressure. The various reports showed fourteen 
paid-up members; ten catioes; a balance of 
$11.75 in the treasury over all liabilities; and a 
list of good prizes given for last season’s races 
including a $25 camera, a $20 aneroid barometer, 
a $7.50 medal, and ‘other articles. The newly 
elected officers, are: Commodore, Hugh Neilson 
(third term); Vice-Commodore, John T. R. 
Stinson; Librarian, Frank M. Nicholson; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Robert Tyson (fourth term). 
The club makes a specialty of their library, 
which contains a large assortment of canoeing 
and boating literature, photographs, etc. It 
received some accessions at the present meeting. 
Matters were put in shape for a good cruising 
and racing season in 1884, as follows : — 


1. Joint cruises to be arranged for all the public holidays. 
2. Asummer and fall regatta fixed for the end of June 
and beginning of September, respectively. 
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4 Thesailing challenge-cup, now held by Secretary Ty- 
son, to be competed for during the year on the same terms 
as formerly, namely: Open to any canoe within A.C.A. lim- 
its; to be sailed for not oftener than once in two weeks; 
holder to receive one week’s notice of race when challenged. 

5. As the foregoing cup has previously been a sure thing 
for one or other of the Pearl canoes with heavy centre-boards, 
a second perpetual challenge-cup of equal value is to be pro- 
vided, called the Running Cup; open also to all canoes, but 
with the proviso that every race for it shall be either a 
“reach” ora ‘‘run,” or both. No close-hauled work, and 
no beating up to windward; with a time allowance for the 
smaller canoes if necessary. This will give a fair chance to 


” 


every sailing canoe in the club, those without centre-boards 
not being placed at so great a disadvantage. 

6. The combined races to be run on the same principle; 
no windward work. 

7. Handicap paddling races, and, perhaps, an open sail- 

ng race, admitting skiffs 16 feet long by 3 ft 6 in. beam. 

8. Canoes of the Toronto Canoe Club will in future carry 
on the peak of their mainsail a sailing signal, consisting of 
« large red ring, sixteen inches in diameter, measuring thus : 
the white centre eight inches, the band four inches thick. 
The T.C.C, craft will now know each other at a great dis. 
tance. Take notice other clubs! This device is now the 
copyright of the T.C.C, 

9. The club has adopted a gray uniform, consisting of 
stockings, knickerbockers, plain shirt with collar, and straw 
hat. Several wearers of this uniform will attend the Ameri- 
can Canoe Association at Stony Lake. 


The Springfield, Mass., C.C. are alive and 
energetic. At their annual meeting in February, 
Frank D. Foote was elected Commodore, and 
C. M. Shedd, Secretary and Treasurer. The 
novelty of a canoe and an ice-boat sailing down 
the Connecticut together, was witnessed when 
Commodore Nickerson ventured out for an early 
February paddle on the east side of the river, at 
Springfield, and was followed by an ice-boat on 
the west side, where the ice still remained. The 
club has twenty-six active members, and a model 


canoe-house on the river. It proposes to pur-, 


chase two or three club canoes, in which members 
who do not care to invest as owners can enjoy 
the benefits of paddling, — an admirable plan. 


The Mohican Club, of Albany, is ina flourish- 
ing condition. The winter meetings and in-door 
work have prepared them for a lively season. 
General Oliver, by practica] experiment, during 
the winter, on his ‘‘ Marian,” has worked out some 
novelties and improvements in rig and appurte- 
nances that willattractattention. Messrs. Oliver 
and Fernow are planning a cruise, in June, down 
the Delaware and Wallkill rivers. General Oli- 
ver will combine two model recreations by taking 
his camera with him. 


Lawn-Tennis. 

THE Tennis Club, of the Twenty-Third Regi- 
ment, Brooklyn, held a successful tourney at the 
armory, on March Ist. Its notable feature was 
the contest for prizes in ladies’ singles. Three 


sets were played between the final contestants, 
and the very creditable score shows how far 
ladies can enjoy tennis as a skilled game. Of 
the two players, Miss Bessie Hazard and Miss 
N. Hanly, Miss Hazard won, scoring 104 total 
aces. 


THE annual meeting of the United States 
Lawn-Tennis Association was held at the Hotel 
Brunswick, New York, Friday evening, March 7. 
Out of the fifty clubs enrolled in the association 
seventeen were represented, viz.: The Summit, 
Shorthill, Portland, Young America, St. George, 
Newark, Franklin, Longwood, Jersey City, Pow- 
elston, Orange, Pioneer, Far and Near, Staten 
Island, Germantown, and Newport. A _ few 
slight changes were made in the by-laws, by 
which Canadian clubs can now compete in 
tournaments. Dr. Dwight, of Boston, was re- 
elected president for this year. 


Pleasure Travel and Pleasure Resorts. 
THE double track on the Boston & Maine road 
is completed to Pine Point, Me., 107 miles 
from Boston, and will get to Portland by the 
middle of June. 


THE Bordeaux line have added two modern 
steamers to their fleet, the ‘‘ Chateau Margaux ” 
and the ‘‘ Chateau Yquem.” They are of 4,200 
tons’ burden each. 


THE Grand Central station at New York is 
already too small for the demands upon it, and a 
considerable enlargement is under discussion. 


The Mexican Central Railway will be formally 
opened May 5. It is proposed to invite the for- 
eign colonies and representatives of the different 
American States to participate in the exercises. 
There is to be a triumphal arch erected by each 
State, a grand banquet and ball, a general illumi- 
nation of the city, and a military review. 


The Pennsylvania Railway carried 48,846,811 
passengers during 1883. 


THE Northern Pacific Railroad promises a fast 
train about April 1, which wili reduce the time 
between Chicago and the Pacific coast to five 
days. 


‘*THE Eureka” is the felicitofis appellation of 
a company recently organized at Liege which 
has for its object the finding and restoring to 
owners of trifles more or less valuable left in 
cars or cabs, or otherwise lost during a journey. 
There is plenty of room for the efforts of such a 
company. 
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AN electric head-light is being practically tested 
on the Chicago, St. Louis, & Pittsburgh railroad. 
The early results are very satisfactory. 


A TUNNEL 25,200 feet long through Mt. Kelso, 
near Georgetown, Col., has been in slow course 
of construction for several years. It is said that 
200 miles in transcontinental travel will be saved 
if it is completed. 


Mr. WooLLMAN Parsons has leased the 
Hotel Shrewsbury, —a seaside resort, near New 
York. 


THE new hotel at Tokama, on Puget Sound, 
will be managed by Mr. W. D. Taylor, of Cres- 


son Springs, Penn. 


THe Grand Hotel, in the Catskills, will be 
under the management of Col. E. A. Gillette, 
formerly of the Hotel Kaaterskill, during the 
coming season. 


THE Prospect Park Hotel, at Catskill, has been 
leased by Mr. L. W. Cass, formerly of the 
Dutcher House, Pawling, N.Y. 


THE Continental Hotel, in Philadelphia, has 
entertained some 3,000,000 guests since it 
opened in 1860. Last year 125,000 registered, — 
an average of over 300 per day. 


THE Mt. Kineo House, at Moosehead Lake, is 
being rebuilt. 


ATLANTIC City capitalists and hotel-keepers 
are trying to get a good drainage system. 


THERE are to be new hotels at Bryan, Texas, 
Austin, Minn., and Montgomery, Ala. 


THE Commercial Hotel, Buena Vista, Col. ; 
the new Suwannee Springs Hotel, Fla.; the St. 
Charles Hotel, Lincoln, Nebr. ; the Merchants’ 
Hotel, Delmuth, Minn.; the Sherman House, 
Prescott, Arizona; the Nashville and National 
Hotels, Denver, Col.; the Franconia House, 
Franconia, N.H.; and the Black Mountain 
House, Compton Village, P.Q.; have all been 
recently destroyed by fire. 


Shooting and Fishing. 

THE culture of carp for food purposes has re- 
ceived an impetus by the organization in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., recently, of the American Carp Cult- 
ural Association. These officers were elected: 
President, Wm. Parry, Parry P. O., N.J.; Vice- 
President, Henry P. De Graff, New York City ; 
Treasurer, Samuel Wilkins, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Secretary, Milton P. Pierce, Philadelphia, Pa. A 


board of directors was chosen, and steps were 
taken to form branches in other States. 


THE Boston Gun Club held its third anntal 
clay pigeon tournament, Feb. 20. Notwith- 
standing bad weather several clubs participated, 
with a fair score. 


THE London Fishing Gazette has sent as a 
present to the American Cultural Association 
10,000 English trout eggs, which have arrived 
here in excellent condition. They were supplied 
from the celebrated Itchen and Wey districts. 


Various methods of preserving fish for speci- 
mens have been in vogue among ichthyologists, 
and the subject has always been one of interest 
and importance, as well as a matter of study and 
investigation, among fishermen. Dr. H. E. 
Davidson, of Boston, has invented a process 
which he calls, very aptly, ichthy-taxidermy, and 
which is attracting considerable attention. The 
new process, briefly, is to put the fish into plas- 
ter, to extract everything from the skin, and then 
to fill the skin with plaster. The preservation is 
complete, and, from a material. stand-point, 
eternal. The expense is only about $2 per fish. 
This does away with the nuisance of alcohol and 
the cost of plaster casts, and at the same time 
every fin, scale, and shade of color is preserved. 


A NEw club has been formed in Philadelphia, 
called the ‘‘ Frankford Gun Club,” its object being 
improvement in wing-shooting. The secretary is 
R. H. Mellor, 309 E. Orthodox street, Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE New York Association for the Protection 
of Game held a regular meeting in New York 
City on February 18, at which several good points 
in their work were made. It being discovered, 
on information from various members, that game 
and fish were constantly served at different clubs 
and restaurants out of season, steps were taken 
to make an example of some prominent estab- 
lishment of this kind as well as the usual proceed- 
ings against hucksters and minor dealers. 


THE Pigeon-shooting question is being re- 
agitated in England by the introduction into the 
House of Commons of a bill making live bird- 
shooting from traps a criminal offence, the pen- 
alty being a fine of $25 for every bird shot at, 
and also imposing a daily fine of $25 on the 
proprietor or keeper of any trap ground. In the 
recent London /7eld appears a significant pro- 
test against this bill from a farmer who claims to 
breed for trap-shooting purposes three hundred 
or four hundred birds a year, and who complains 
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that should this branch of breeding be inter- 
rupted it would entail a considerable loss to 
farmers. 


Yachting. 

THE Quaker City Yacht Club, of Philadelphia, 
held its annual meeting in February, electing Mr. 
W. H. Vallette, Commodore, for 1884. The 
fleet of the club comprises thirty-three yachts. 


Atlantic Yacht Club now stands third 
New York yachting organizations, with 
one hundred and ninety members and ninety-two 
yachts. 


THE 
among 


AT the last annua. meeting of the Boston Yacht 
Club the following officers were elected for 1884: 
Commodore, Jacob Pfaff; Vice-Commodore, N. 
L. Lockwood ; Rear Commodore, John B. Meer ; 
Secretary, Thomas Dean; Treasurer, Augustus 
Russ; Measurers. D. J. Lawlor and J. B. Smith; 
Trustees, Benjamin Dean, Thomas Mack, and E. 
Denton; Regatta Committee, C. F. Loring, J. B. 
Moody, John A. Stetson, C. L. James, and George 
H. Tyler; Membership Committee, C. H. Plymp- 
ton, J. B. Meer, and D. B. Curtis. 


THE American Yacht Club (steam), of New 
York, has purchased Charles Island, Long Island 
Sound, for a summer head-quarters, and the pur- 
chase has been approved by the trustees of the 
club. The island has an area of nearly thirty 
acres, and forms the southern shore of Milford 
Harbor. A three-story building, now standing on 
it, will be converted into a suitable club-house. It 
is proposed to make the island a summer recrea- 
tion centre for the club, their friends and families. 
Several thousand dollars will be expended in im- 
proving the property, fitting up the club-house, 
laying out grounds for tennis and other out-door 
games, wharves, buoys, stationary anchors, etc. 
Itis believed that many of the yachts will winter 
in Milford Harbor. The establishment will be 
ready for occupancy in May. 


THE officers of the Beverly Yacht Club are as 
follows for 1884: Commodore, Henry Parkman; 
Vice-Commodore, Howard Stockton; Secretary 
and Treasurer, W. L. Jeffries; Measurer, F. E. 
Cabot; Regatta Committee, George H. Richards, 
Gordon Dexter, George B. Inches, John Dane, 


and W. J. Jeffries. 


Tue New York Yacht Club has rented a build- 
ing on Madison avenue, near 27th street, New 
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York, asa club-house, which has been elaborately 
fitted up and handsomely furnished, and contains 
a library, reception, reading, and billiard rooms, 
and a large banquet hall. The club will move 
into their new quarters in May. At their annual 
meeting, James Gordon Bennett was elected 
Commodore, and his steam yacht ‘‘ Namouna” 
will be the flag-ship for 1884. The membership 
of the club has been limited to five hundred. 


AT a meeting of the New England Yachting 
Association, held February 20, at the Parker 
House, Boston, by-laws were adopted, which 
provide for the encouragement of yachting and 
yacht-building ;* uniform rules for the govern- 
ment of all races more yachts 
compete; each club to be represented in the 
deliberations by one delegate or representative ; 
the election of a president, a vice-president, a 
secretary, who shall also be treasurer, and an ex- 
ecutive committee of three members, with the 
president and vice-president members ex officio, 
to be elected at the annual meeting to be held on 
the fourth Wednesday in April; an annual 
assessment of $10 from each club in the associa- 
tion, and for other assessments only by a two- 
thirds vote, The final steps in effecting a per- 
manent organization will be taken in April, when 
the component clubs will subscribe to the by- 
laws. ; 


where two or 


THE Lake Association has been recently organ- 
ized, the Toronto (Ontario) Yachting Club 
being the moving spirit, to carry out the same 
purposes among the various clubs of the great 
lakes that the New England Yachting Associa- 
tion undertakes to do in this vicinity. It will 
obviate the confusion arising at present from 
different systems of yacht measurement and time 
allowance by adopting some uniform system. 
Regattas will be so arranged that boats of various 
clubs may participate in all. and thus avoid the 
clashing of fixtures. 


CORINTHIAN boat-sailing, which is rapidly 
coming to be regarded in England as the highest 
form of yachting as a sport, is meeting with 


renewed agitation in this country. It is here 
best fostered by the Sewanhaka Corinthian Yacht 
Club, which can now show a fleet of over one 
hundred vessels and a large increase of member- 
ship. The club has the finest fleet of cutters 
in America, and its affairs were never in a more 
flourishing condition. 





Written in Miss Rose Frost’s Album. 


WHEN Thomson wrote of beauteous flowers 
He put them in the summer time; 

And in the long, drear winter hours 
He put the ice, the hoar, and rime. 


The seasons now are turned and tost, — 
As Prob. and everybody knows, — 

For with the keen and sparkling Frost 
We have the sweet, the pretty Rose. 


‘Ye olden winters ” one would see 
Of every blooming bud bereft ; 
But now, egad! it has to be 
A Frost-y day when Rose is left. 


S. Conant Foster. 


Isaac of Iowa. 


‘¢« Most any man ken breathe deeper in the 
middle o’ asix hunderd-acre pastur’.” 

‘« SPINDLE up stubbed, ’n keep a stiff upper lip, 
if ye’ve any notion o’ doin’ breakin’ ’n ploughin’ 
on a perrara medder.” 

‘* Poets is born, not made, they say, but a good 
deal o’ the stuff my gurruls reads sounds to me 
’s though some poets wuz born a leetle afore their 
time — like a weakly veal.” ; 

‘* THE Lord made Adam en Eve, en most 0’ 
the Adams since stick to the fust patten, but the 
Eves do git up some surprisin’ gores en biases 
on their original shapes.” 


‘‘] HAINT got no kind o’ use fur a travellin’ 
preacher thet don’t want to saddle his own horse 
arter eatin’ a dinner o’ yaller leggid chicken.” 

‘* SoME politicians’ way o’ doin’ en talkin’ make 
one think o’ a cousin o’ ourn thet came out to see 
us onct, en stayed two weeks right in July, when 
we wuz a-gittin’ ina couple hunderd acres o’ hay. 
She told one o’ the neighbor women, private, thet 
she hed more brains then all her kin.” 

‘* THEY’s about uz much sense in tryin’ to live 
on pure faith as tryin’ to make a square meal on 
pure water. It’s fillin’ at the price, but turnin’ a 
chain pump is more wearin’ than pickin’ roastin’ 
ears.” 


‘* A SCHOOL-MA’AM thet’s ashamed o’ carryin’ 
a tin dinner-bucket ought to hev to eat her mince- 
pie froze.” 

** Dick allays did swindle the world out o’ his 
livin’. He used to be a book-agent, en then he 
peddled sewin’-machines. Bymeby he took out 
a agency on a mower, en the last I heerd o’ him 
he was a studyin’ law.” 

‘¢T NEVER knowed but two Boston folks, so I 
aint prepared to jedge the town. One wuz a 
school-ma’am thet come West because she heerd 
husbands wuz easy got out here. 
I wuz young. 


Thet wuz when 
The other wuz the feller she took 
up with arter she'd taught our school six or eight 
years. She said she finerly made up her mind to 
hev him ’stead o’ any Westerner ’cause he spoke 
so much more refined-like. He wuz a paper-rags 
gatherer, — made money at it, too. Artera while 
he got to sellin’ chromoes, en now he keeps a art 
store. My gurruls git all o’ their porchyairs en’ 
crewels of him.” 

‘* YE ought to hev known Sophronsybee. She 
used to work fur our folks, and land! but she wuz 
aslow un. My gurruls used to call her Poky- 
hauntus, she poked so. But she managed to get 
things done, which was sumpthin’, when you 
think o’ ten men to cook fur in harvest time, en 
sometimes she helped git in hay when it looked 
cyclonish. 
Nebrasky. 


She’s merried.now, en moved to 
She wuz back here las’ winter, she 
en her man, with four or five youngsters. lIoway 
wan’t nowhur no more. Nebrasky wuz the only 
place wuth livin’ in. ‘ I’m reel sattusfite,’ sez she. 
‘I like it reel well; it’s reel nice, lots nicer’n 
Ioway. The air don’t seem so damp.’ We allays 
thought the air wuz dry here, but I let that pass 
and asked her if they wuz any fruit in Nebrasky. 
‘No,’ suz she, kind o’ quiet-like, I thought she’d 
been to a funer’l. ‘They wuz some,’ suz she, 
‘but the grasshoppers they come en et the trees ; 
then they wuz hot-winds, too, three years, en 
kind o’ dried ’em up. But then,’ suz she, chirkin’ 
up en lookin’ chipper ’n a hick’ry stick, ‘ they zs 
Jots o’ wild plums thet’s tollable good, en the wild 
grapes aint so very sour.’ Now, wuzn’t that con- 
tent fur ye?” Minimum. 
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The Critic. 
A GROUSE drummed a roll-call below 
While a robin piped up in a tree. 
‘*A fig for that tune,” said the grouse, with a 
croon ; 
For a high-born critic was he. 


With a twitter a sparrow flew down; 
The wasp and the beetle came too; 

The bee left the rose, and the frog from a doze 
Was aroused by the loud tattoo. 


A grasshopper perched on a straw; 
A bobolink paused on his way ; 

And the burrowing mole peeped out of his hole 
To hear what they all had to say. 


‘*What’s the row, Mr. Grouse?” croaked the 
frog ; 
‘* What's to pay?” sang the blue-jay and wren ; 
While the geese with a squawk shouted back to 
the hawk, 


And were joined by a quarrelsome hen. 


bin Think ) will linger awhile. 
i Jal art t fall behind a ry 
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«« Alack!” said the grouse, with a frown, 
‘‘T am sick of that malapert’s song.” — 
‘* What matter’s to me?” piped the bird from the 
tree ; 
And he sang there the whole day long. 


Harold Van Santvoord. 
Inquiring Neighbor.—<‘* Hullo! What's the 
matter ‘th you now?” 

Grief - stricken Farmer. — ‘lve 
mother.” 

Inquiring Neighbor. —‘* Gettin’ rather care- 
less, aint you; old man? Only a month or two 
since you lost your father, and now you've” — 
[Ext rapidly.] 


lost my 


WHat one of Dickens’ characters wanted a 
stomach?— Oliver Twist, because he wanted 
maw. 


Was Edmund in “‘ Lear” a bicyclist? He says: 
«* The wheel is come full circle. Iam here.” 





JONES ON A DOG-TROT. 
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Points to be Remembered. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN is Two Dollars a year, in advance, postage prepaid 
to any part of the United States or Canada, Subscribers 
in any other country embraced in the Postal Union will 
receive the magazine for $2.50 a year, postage prepaid. 

REMITTANCES may be made by mail with perfect safety, if 
in the form of Bank Drafts on Boston or New York, or 
Postal Money Orders. Bills or Postal Notes may be sent 
with equal safety in a registered letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
In directing the change of an address be particular to give 
the present address as well as the new one. Otherwise it 
is impossible for us to comply with your desire. 

Back NuMBERS of either OUTING or THE WHEELMAN will 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Booksellers, post- 
masters, and bicycle agents will receive subscriptions at 
regular rates. The trade is supplied by the American 
News Company, New York, our sole agents for the United 
States and Canada. 

Tue ADVERTISING Rates of OUTING AND THE WHEEL- 
MAN will be forwarded on application, together with 
sample copies of the magazine, and testimonials from 
those who have used its pages to their own profit and 
satisfaction. The special character of OUTING AND THE 
WHEELMAN makes it of great value to all who seek for 
the patronage of the best people. Orders for advertising 
forwarded by mail will receive careful attention, and 
proofs will be submitted if desired. Special care will be 
given to the printing of good cuts. 


An English Edition of Outing. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been perfected by 
which Messrs. Iliffe & Son, 98 Fleet street, 
London, E.C., begin with this issue the publica- 
tion of a regular English edition of OUTING. 
The very wide interest felt in Europe in the 
general subject of recreation, and the lack of 
any illustrated magazine of high character cover- 
ing out-of-door topics, opens the way for entering 
upon this new field under most favorable auspices. 
Messrs. Iliffe & Son have hadlong experience as a 
publishing house, and take up this new enterprise 
with large facilities at their command, and an 
enthusiasm and energy that promise very satis- 
factory results. The readers of OUTING on this 
side of the water, who are daily growing more 
numerous, will not enjoy their monthly feast any 
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the less for sharing it with their cousins across 
the Atlantic. 


Volume Four. 


THE fourth volume of the only first-class 
illustrated magazine in the world devoted wholly 
to out-of-doors begins with the present issue. 
Several minor changes will be noticed, and we 
hope they will be regarded as improvements. The 
art attractions already in preparation are a 
guarantee that the well-earned reputation of the 
magazine in this department will not be allowed 
to suffer, and the literary work in hand and 
promised renders it safe to announce a steady 
improvement in variety and interest. The 
editor will be glad to hear from his readers at 
any time, in the way of suggestion or criticism, 
—even fault-finding has its uses,—and the 
broad field of ‘all out-doors” affords ample 
room for hints and bits of discussion that may 
properly be laid before other readers in the 
‘*Glances at Our Letter File.” Let us hear 
from you. 


Volume Three. 


Bound volumes of the six numbers ending 
with March, 1884, are now ready for delivery, 
and will be mailed, post-paid, to any address in 
the United States or Canada at $1.50 each. 
Cases for binding, in brown cloth, with gilt side 
stamp, will be sent by mail, post-paid, for 60 
cents each. Those who possess the last six 
numbers of the magazine, uncut, in good condi- 
tion, may exchange them for the bound volume 
on payment of 75 cents, the purchaser paying 
transportation charges doth ways. 


The Outing Library. 

THERE is no such treasury of literature and 
art pertaining to the out-door recreations obtain- 
able in any other form as may be found in the 
five bound volumes which make up the complete 





PUBLISHERS BASKET. 


files of the two magazines, OUTING and THE 
WHEELMAN, all of which we will send, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of $6.50. Every out-door 
club in the country should have this set of bound 
volumes among its permanent belongings. Their 
value for reference would be far more than the 
cost; and the contents, both artistic and literary, 
will afford a continual feast to the members. We 
are now ready to fill orders for the complete set. 


Outing for May. 

THE May issue of OUTING, to be published 
April 19, will contain some of the most richly 
illustrated articles that have ever appeared in the 
magazine. ‘* Saimon-Fishing,” by Mrs. Sandham, 
illustrated with two magnificent full-page engrav- 
ings, drawn by Henry Sandham and engraved 
by H. E. Sylvester, and several other draw- 
ings by the same eminent artist, will be the 
leading paper. The first half of ‘* The Great 
Canadian Tour,” by President Bates, with numer- 
ous effective illustrations, will occupy a promi- 
nent place. The ‘First Tricycle Trip over the 
Alps,” by John B. Marsh, of the London Stand- 
ard, illustrated by Garrett and Hassam; an 
illustrated paper on Mexico; an instalment of 
Maurice Thompson’s ‘‘ Summer Sweethearts ” ; 
a unique and bright short story; and many 


other particularly good things, will fill out what 
promises to be a rich and attractive number. 


What’s the Use 
of making your friends subscribers to OUTING? 

For them: You will introduce an acquaintance, 
handsome, entertaining, companionable, who 
will make them twelve visits a year, never z7- 
truding, never expensive. 

For us: You will enable us to still further im- 
prove the quality of our magazine by thus add- 
ing to its circle of subscribers. 

For yourself: Just send for our new premium 
list, and see what you can do for yourself. You 
will find it worth trying on the one-at-a-time 
plan. 


A Suggestion. 

THE editors of OUTING desire and welcome any 
notes or items of interest, from readers or sub- 
scribers, concerning any one of the récreations 
embraced in ‘*Our Monthly Record.” Will not 
canoeists inform us of new clubs, list of mem- 
bers, officers, cruises, meetings, and the like; 
yachtsmen send us items concerning club doings, 
regattas, and other matters of interest; tennis- 
players favor us with accounts of tournaments 


or any facts of value; bicyclists keep us posted 
on matters pertaining to the wheel; sportsmen 
oblige us by giving reports of movements on 
stream and field? 

In brief, OUTING is always glad to hear from 
correspondents. A postal-card or a sheet of 
note-paper is easily filled with some short, sharp, 
and interesting paragraph. . 


Binders. 

WE sell a very neat binder for protecting and 
keeping together the monthly issues of OuTING, 
for sixty cents, post-paid. It is of brown cloth, 
with gilt side stamp, and has a handsome red 
silk lacing. If desired, we will send the maga- 
zine neatly perforated for the binder. For the 
library table, the reading-room, or the club, this 
is a very convenient and inexpensive protector. 


From Recent Letters. 


The following sentences, gleaned almost at 
random from recent correspondence, afford grati- 
fying evidence of the welcome that OUTING is 
meeting from its readers : — 


WASHINGTON, March 1, 1884. 

I am much pleased with the appearance of the recent 
numbers of OuTING AND THE WHEELMAN. Regard- 
ing the consolidation from the wheelman’s point of view, I 
think I am safe in saying that the general verdict is “a de- 
cided improvement.” In its broader form, OutTING be- 
comes at once a journal for the gentler, as well as the sterner 


sex. Cc. R. D. 


AppLeton City, Mo., March 10, 1884. 
I want a complete set of the best magazine published. 
H. W. 


JAMEsTowN, O., March 11, 1884. 
Please inform me when my subscription expires that I 
Don’t want to miss a number of 


5.3. 


HELENA, Montana, March 7, 1884. 

Yours is the best magazine of the kind J ever saw, and I 
shall certainly do all in my power to promote its interests. 
W. A. A. 


may know when to renew. 
such a good magazine. 


GREENSBURG, Pa., Feb. 28, 1884. 
Allow me to compliment you on the appearance and con- 
tents of the current issue of OuTING. It is simply superb, 
and my only wonder is how any person who is a lover of 
As it now stands, OuTING 
J. Waite 


out-doors can resist taking it. 
fills the niche completely. 


THE NEw YorK TRIBUNE, in its issue of 
March 7, 1884, says: ‘* OUTING is a periodi- 
cal which deserves the heartiest welcome at the 
hands of tired and busy Americans. Anything 
which will lead them to seek out-door amuse- 
ments ought to be encouraged, and this OuT- 
ING does in a beguiling fashion. 
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+#———STAUNCH AND SPEEDY !————-* 
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BOWN’S XHOLUS BALL BEARINGS 


All ’round,—126 Balls. 
VICTOR RIBBON STEERING. 


CUT-OFF AXLE, 


For Storage and Transportation. 


COMPRESSED TIRES. 


HARRINGTON’S ENAMEL. 
WE CAN NOT MAKE A BETTER TRICYCLE. 


(> Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


OVERMAN * WHEEL # Co. 


—~3;CHICOPEE, + Mass. % 
First, largest and only exclusive Tricycle makers in America. 


a 
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One of the daintiest and handsomest of strictly first-class ILLUSTRATED 
Magazines published in the United States is 


TREAD ATT AN. 


Liberal in spirit and critical in taste, it has already contained some of the 
choicest magazine literature of the present day. 


THE MANHATTAN numbers among its contributors all the leading writers of the English language, 
while its illustrations are prepared by the best exponents of Modern Art 
in drawing and engraving. 





THE APRIL NUMBER WILL CONTAIN, among other important and entertaining 
articles: 


EDWIN BOOTH. -—A critical paper by Henry C. Pepper. This article will contain a gallery of portraits 
of the actor, presenting him in two scenes of ‘‘ Hamlet,” in two scenes of “ Richelieu,” as lago, Othello and Lear, the last- 
named being engraved from a picture by JARvis MCENTEE. The frontispiece will be a half length of Booth, engraved by 
VELTON. 

LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. — An important article by MaTtrHEW ARNOLD, The only one contributed 
to an American Magazine by Mr. Arnold during his stay in this country. 

AN AUTOGRAPHICAL ROMANCE. — A powerful, short story, in his best vein, by JuLt1an HAWTHORNE. 

ROTHENBURG,—A vivid description of the quaint and little-known German city of that name, Profusely 
illustrated from drawings made for the article. 

RECENT TENDENCIES OF AMERICAN JOURNALISM. — An acute comment on the recent course 
of the daily press in the United States by E. V. SMALLEY. 

JASPER FRANCIS CROPSEY, N. A.—Accritical and biographical paper. Illustrated with portraits and 
drawings, one of them by Her Imperial Highness the Crown Princess of Germany. 





SOON TO APPEAR. 


THE GUNNISON COUNTRY.—In Western Colorado. Two papers by ERNEST INGERSOLL. A_graphic 
description of this wild'y picturesque tract; the fruit of an expedition made specially for THE MANHATTAN. Profusely 
illustrated by the artis. who accompanied the author. 

TRAJAN.—The first instalment of a serial of striking and absorbing interest will be contained in the May 
NuMBER. Founded on an episode in the social history of New York, the action of the story carries the reader through the 
brilliant scenes of the closing years of the Third Empire to the siege of Paris, the disaster at Sedan, and the reign of the 
Commune. Many of the characters will be recognized as prominent Americans residing abroad at thattime. All are life 
studies. The novel will be illustrated by leading artists here and abroad. 

FAIR VERONA.—A most interesting descriptive article on the home of Romeo and Juliet. Illustrated with 
engravings of the ‘“‘ House of the Capulets,” and other points of interest. 

JOHN WYNDE’S WIVES. —A remarkably powerful novel in three parts, by CHARLES M. Cray, author of 
“The Modern Hager,” “‘ A Daughter of the Gods,” &c., &c 

RIMINI.— This most picturesque and historical of old Italian towns furnishes the theme for an instructive and 
entertaining paper. Illustrated with drawings by GABRIEL CARELLI, one of the most famous living Italian water-color 
artists. : 

THE MORAVIANS OF NORTH CAROLINA. — An illustrated account of those singular people. 

AN ARTICLE ON RIVERSIDE PARK.-— New York City. Beautifully illustrated. 





Each number will contain the usual number of short articles on topics of current interest, Stories, Choice 
Poetry, Town-Talk, Book Reviews and Salmagundi. 





Mr. Francis Laturop, who was engaged in the decoration of the New ey ae Opera House, has prepared the 
design of a new cover for THE MANHATTAN. It has been approved and will be placed at once in the hands of the 
engraver. 





The First and Second Volumes of THE MANHATTAN, richly bound in half morocco, can 
be obtained of leading Booksellers, or at the publication office. 


PRICE, $4.50. 





The present volume began with the January number. Subscribers wishing to commence with that number will receive 
in addition the November and December numbers, containing the first parts of Tinkling Symbols, EpGaAR FAWCETT’s 
charming story of fashionable life in Newport and New York, now running in THE MANHATTAN, 


$3.00 a year, postage free. 25 cts. a number. 


THE MANHATTAN MAGAZINE COMPANY, 
TEMPLE COURT, NEW YORK CITY. 
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BOYS’ 


A full line of second-hand Machines constantly on hand, at low prices. 
Catalogue and Price List. 


B. HART, 


811 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles. 
BICYCLES and VELOCIPEDES. 


Send 3 cent stamp for 36 page 
H. B. HART. 





——+ PIANOS + AND + ORGANS +— 


Representing the largest number of valuable Agencies. 


Possesses the most liberal facilities, and have a record of over a 


quarter of a century for 


FAIR AND HONORABLE DEALING. 





You can procure the Steinway, Chickering, Weber, Miller, Gabler, Fischer and Grovesteen Pianos, and the Estey and 


Wilcox & White Organs, at most satisfactory prices. 


Do not fail to call and examine the bargains. 


49 State Street, Albany CLUETT 


Every instrument warranted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
A pleasure to show our goods. 


& SONS, 265 River 8t., Troy, N.Y. 





THE FINEST CIGARETTE. 


mueregn Fiast Paige MEDALS. “(OVA OL GOLD,” 


(Straight Mesh.) 


SWEET, DELICATE AND MILD, 
This Cigarette is made from the finest and most costly leaf from that region of Virginia particularly adapted for growing 


tobacco for Cigarettes. 


Our long experience in the manufacture of Tobacco enables us to secure the most suitable kinds 


and thus present this superior article, with the full assurance THAT ITS EQUAL HAS NEVER BEFORE BEEN OFFERED. A 


higher grade Cigarette cannot be produced. 
Peerless Tobacco Works. 


WM. Ss. BIMBALIIEA & CO. 





THE SARATOGA LINE. 


Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.'s R. R. 
The only comfortable route to 


——— THE ADIRONDACKS, — 


and the only line to 
Saratoga, Lake George, Sharon Springs, 
Howe’s Cave, Cooperstown. 


THE SH “TEST ROUTE TO MONTREAL AND THE PROVINCES. 


TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


Via Saratoga, Lake George, Sharon Springs, Lake Cham- 
plain and Burlington. o other route can offer as great at- 
tractions, for, by special arrangement, all-rail tickets reading 
via the DELAWARE & HuDSON CANAL Co.’s R. R. are ac- 
cepted on LAKE CHAMPLAIN STEAMERS, and vice versa, 


See that your Tickets Read via this Route. 


Tickets via this line are onsale in Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and in New York atthe principal Ticket Offices 
and Hotels, at the Grand Central Depot, and at the Company’s 
office, 419 Broadway, corner Canal Street. 


D. M. KENDRICK. 
Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Cc. F. YOUNG, 
Gen’! Man., Honesdale, Pa. 


| NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND R. R. 


| For Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
| Washington. 


The Favorite Line, with Pullman Cars around N ew York 
City, without change, via Transfer Steamer Maryland, con- 
necting with through trains to SOUTH and WEST. 

Trains leave Boston at 6.30 P. M., daily,and Sundays, 


For Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Leave Boston at 10 A. M. and arrive at 6.00 P. M. Return. 
ing, leave New York at 11.35 P.M., week days, Pullman 
Palace Cars run through on night train. orning train 
leaves New York at 11.00. 


NORWICH LINE for NEW YORK. 


Express Train leaves Boston at 6.30 Pp. M., week days, 
connecting at New London with elegant Steamers, “City 
OF LAWRENCE” or ‘“‘CiTy OF NEW YORK.” 


“Boston for Providence. 


Express Trains leave Boston at 8.30 a. m., 12.15, 2.30, 5.30 

.m. Returning at 8.35 and 11.20 a. m., 2.30 and 4.30 p. m. 

Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at office, 205 
Washington Street, 322 Washington Street, corner of Milk, 
and at Station, foot of Summer Street, Boston. 


A. C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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SPECIAL IMPROVED 


AMERICA STAR SIGYCLE, 


STALL & BURT, Agts, 


Also Agents for 


Victor Tricycle and 
Sanspareil Bicycle, 


509 TREMONT STREET, 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 


Star Sse with yw chment, $6.00. Hi ec 
anc ar Alarm, $40. Star To 


ries, suppli ig hand 
1 patches . 











THE | io) EEL 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 


LEAGUE OF AMERICAN WHEELMEN, 


Best Cycling Newspapers in the World. 


{= 12 pages weekly, brimful of news 
who desires to keep posted should have it. 





. Occasional illustrations. Every wheelman 


Subscribe at once. 


Only One Dollar per year. 


SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


THE ’CYCLING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


22 NEW CHURCH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








“MONARCH” 


b ee Bound Bosom and Yoke Bosom 
‘CRON BRAND 


SHIRTS 
= ‘“ ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS ARE THE BEST 
nd NV.Geo.B.Giuett,Bro.&Co. : 
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THE JOHN! WILKINSON COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


“| GAMES, SPORTS »® PASTIMES, # 


For In and Out of Doors Amusement and Recreation, including 
TENNIS, ARCHERY, CROQUET, BADMINTON, LACROSSE, BOATS 
AND BOATING GOODS, FISHING TACKLE, BASE BALLS 
AND SUPPLIES, GYMNASIUM OUTFITS, 
CRICKET AND FOOT BALL. 


Send for No, 800 Catalogue, which contains Illustrated Descriptions, with Price List. 





BICYCLE HOSE. 
Black, 
Navy Blue 
AND 
Grey. 
All Ribbed and 
Shaped. 

Send $1, $1.0 or $2 
for sample pair. 
We guarantee satis- 
faction or will 
retund. 


SHOES. 


f Si 
~ ° & WitH RuBBER SOLES, AT 
AS 


$3, $4.50, $5 


Per Pair. 
©: Free on receipt of price. 
ra HELMETS. 


el ee: 
“~ Any Shade, $1.75 each. 
POLO CAPS. 


Any Color, $1.00 each. 
All Free by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


THE JOHN WILKINSON COMPANY, 68 & 70 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 








ADVERTISE MENTS. 


~{BARBOUR’S }< 
MACRAME 


LACH FLAX THREADS. 


1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 


AND 


U . EFUL 
Pceupation for Ladies 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
i with full particulars and instruc- 
tions, by mail, 25 cents. 
LACE DESKS, 

$2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 
Linen Thread on spools (200 

yards) in White and W. 
Brown, specially adapted for 

Crochet and Lace Work. 


All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and MA- 
CHINE Work. 


For sale by Fancy and Dry Goods Dealers throughout the 
country. 


(In one-pound boxes.) 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
184 Church Street, New York; 

28 High St., 

B17 & 819 Market St., San Francisco. 


Boston; 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


Meat ‘‘ Fibrine” Vegetable 


Lakes 


NONE ARE 


—) 
Om 


STAMPED. 
With Beet Root. 


These Biscuits, made according to our Improved Patent, 
contain Beet Root as vegetable matter, in addition to the 
other highly nutritious ingredients, used in the manufac- 
ture of our PATENT EAT “FIBRINE” DOG 
CAKES, which for the last twenty years have had such a 
world-wide reputation. 


FRANCIS O. De LUZE & CO., 


18 So. WILLIAM St., New York, 


SOLE AGENTS. 





RPEKEY THAT 
WILL WIND — -ANY WATCH 


EAR OUT 
SOL Drs Biees 800 8 bers ee 


ALBANY TURKISH BATHS. 


Cuas. F. Haicut, Prop’r, 714 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 
Turkish, $1; Russian, $1; Electric, $1; Roman, $1.50; 
Sulphur, $1. 4 Mercurial, $1.50. 6 Tickets, 

5-00 5 $10.00. 





13 for $ 
Hours: ee every * Be from § A.M. until 8 P.M., ex- | 


cept Tuesday and Friday mornings from § to 2 P.M. Ladies 
from § a.M. until 2 P.M., Tuesdays and Fridays. Two good 
Lady attendants. 


| 


Open tor Gentlemen to 2 P.M., Sundays. | azine, E, S. 





Wa Perego 


Bicycle Shirts, Tennis Jerseys, 
Bicycle Hose Supporters, Lacrosse Shirts 


AND BICYCLE GLOVES, 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF ENGLISH 
BICYCLE HOSE IN ALL COLORS. 


128 & 130 FULTON STREET, 87 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





H. D. WADE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


“STANDARD” 


Black and Colored Printing and Lithographic 


————— INKS AND: VARMISHES —— 


117 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 





H. L. BELDIN, 
Book Binder=«Pa per Ruler, 


————— SPRINGFIELD, MASS, ———— 
Estimates furnished for Edition Work, Law Binding, Rail- 
road Work. Special attention given to the 
manufacture of Job Blank Books. 


e |. P. W. PAPER C0, 


Manufacturers of 
Writing, Wrapping and Toilet 
Paper in Rolls. 


This Cut shows our New Family Fix- 
ture. Isnickel-plated, lighter and neat- 
er than those used in hotels. Most drug- 
gists and stationers now have these 
oods; where this is not the case anor- 
er sent direct to our address will have 
prompt attention. 


A. P. W. 





NICKEL FIXTURE 


GRATIS onreceipt 
OF ONE DOLLAR FOR FOUR 
ROLLS OF PAPER. 
A.P.W.PAPER C0. 

ALBANY, NY 


Mention Outing and The Wheelman. 


12 Elegant Darned 
Net Patterns; 50 
s , aSiatis Posigne 


for Kensington Needlework, such as Pepds 
of Roses, Daisies, Pansies, Ferns. Apple-blo: Mg =r 
25 Border Designs of flowers and vines, for Embroidering 
dresses and other garments; and 25 Elegant Patterns for 
Corners, Borders and Centres for Piano-Covers, Table Covers 
or Scarfs, Tidies Lambrequins, &c., all for 25 cts., "Patterns, -paid 
Stamp’ ping Outfit of 20 full size Perforated 
we D' matrivating Pad, instructions, &c., 6O cen 
Manual of Needlework,’ teaches how “5 
xinds bre EMBROIDERY, err Crocheting, Lace Making, 
B5 cents, @for$2. All the above for One Dollar. | 
Address ‘Patten Fub. Co. 47 Barclay St. N. X- 
R Turkish Rug Patterns stamped 
in colors on Burlap. Permanent 
business for Agents. Catalogue for stamp. Namethis mag- 
rost & Co., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


PAPER CO., 
ALBany, N. Y. 
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JOHN P. DALE & CO., 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOK PUBLISHERS 


AND BOOKBINDERS, 


Chambers, 17 Boylston Street, | 


BOSTON.——— 
BOOKBINDING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


promptly and faithfully executed. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO BINDING 
Bibles and Prayer Books of all descriptions ; 
Encyclopedias of all kinds; 

College Class Books; 

Picturesque Europe and World; 

The Art Journal; 


Picturesque America; 


Albums, etc., etc. 
CLOTH BINDING IN EVERY VARIETY OF STYLE, 
SHEEP BINDING IN LAW OR COMMON STYLES, 


School Books and Directories. 
Pamphlets bound at the shortest notice. 
Books lettered, and if desired, stamped with appropriate 


emblems for Masonic and Odd Fellows’ Organizations, 


ge? 





_ 
ot Ap by, 
AMATEURS. 


Complete Photographic Outfits of the best makes, 
light, compact and durable, to suit every requirement, 
and at reasonable prices. 


is the best lens in use, and remains unequalled for 
portraiture, landscapes, instantaneous views, etc. 
Send for our special catalogue for amateurs. All 
communications promptly answered. 


BENJ. FRENCH & CO., 


No. 319 Washington St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 





The Light-Running “DOMESTIC.’ 


This cut shows the New Style of Wood-work that the Company is now introducing. 


‘ARTISTICALLY 
BEAUTIFUL. 
WITHOUT 
A 
PEER. 


The new line of Attachments that are now being 
them. These Attachments and the New Woo 


laced with each ** DoMEsTIC”’ 
-work make the ** DOMESTIC” more than ever, without question, 


IN ITS 
MECHANICAL 
CONSTRUCTION 
IT HAS 


NO RIVAL. 


are specialties. No other machine has 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 


“DOMESTIC” SEWING MACHINE SND, 


RUM and FOURPEENTE ST, NEW YORK, 
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WESTERN TOY CO., 


A. SCHOENINGER, President, 


495 to 5038 N. WELLS STREET, 


— AIL AG —— 


OTTO BICYCLES 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTHS. 


Keep also a full assortment of 


BOYS’ THREE-WHEELED VELOCIPEDES 


AND 


PETIT TRICYCLES, 


IN ALL SIZES AND GRADES. 


For Sale by all Dealers and Toy Houses. 


a 





Illustrated Catalogues furnished on Application. 











E. 1. HORSMAM, 


80 and 82 Williams St., N. Y. 


Sole Agent for City and Vicinity 


AMERICAN STAR BICYCLE, 


Columbia Bicycles & Tricycles. 


+OT TO 


K 


\‘\ 


SS 


i] 
Victor Tricycles, 


Always in stock, 


NS Sundries. Send for 
N Catalogue. 








IF YOU WANT 


“The most popular and satisfactory 
Corset as regards Health, Comfort, 
and Elegance of Form,” be sure 
and get 


ya Madame Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 
And Skirt Supporter, 


It is particularly adapted to the 
a style of dress. For sale b 
eading dealers, Price by mail, 
$1.30. 
FAY, HARMON & CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ZACHARIAS & SMITH, 


Bicycles & Tricycles 
LAMP, TOOL BAG, 


AND 
LUGGAGE CARRIER 
For the American Star. 


C. F. CONLY, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Successor to Warren,) 

















All sittings made by the instantaneous process. 


Special attention to children. 


465 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. | 
THE BIGGEST THING QUT. sets .cco* 





(New). E. NASON & CO., 120 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
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THE PERFECTION ALARM 


BICYCLES #4 TRICYCEES, 


Automatic and Instantaneous. 


Does not rattle, and unaffected by Headers. 


For Sale by all leading dealers. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE SERRELL ALARM CO,, 


4 E. 60th Street, New York, == 
WM. C. SCRIBN ER, 


Dealer in ENGLIsH and AMERICAN 


BICYCLES AND ‘T'RICYCLES, 
1108 E STREET,.N.. W.., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
RIDING SCHOOL ATTACHED. VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME, 
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BRIGGS & CO *S A warm iron passed over the back 

° of these PAPERS TRANSFERS the 

oS As Pattern to any fabric. Designs in 

“Ee CREWELS, EMBROIDERY, BRAID- 

ING, Russtan X STITCH, and IN- 
ITIAL LETTERS. 

New Book bound in cloth, show- 
ing all Briggs & Co.’s Patterns, 
fa including over forty new designs, 
sent on receipt of seven three-cent 
stamps. 

100 Franklin Street, N.Y. 


Retail by all the leading Zephyr 
Wool Stores. 








THE PERFECT STYL 


if 


OGRA 


PHIC PEN.= 


EEE 





Price, |THE BEST & CHEAPEST. 
$1.00. Sold by all dealers. Send for circular. 
by mail.| C.L. DOWNES & CO., 320 Broadway, N.Y. 





TAKE NOTICE, 
For 5oc. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. No two 
ike. F. WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLES dt TRICYCLES. 


THE POPE M’F’G CoO. 


Would respectfully announce that they have opened a 


BRANCH HOUSE, 


(OFFICE, SALESROOMS AND RIDING SCHOOL] 
——_—_——-- UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF ELLIOTT MASON, AT 


No. 12 Warren Street, 


Near Broadway, 


NEW YORK Crry, 


For the special convenience of the RETAIL TRADE of the Metropolis 
and vicinity. 


At this Branch is kept in stock a complete line of the fifty-seven styles and sizes of the 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 


At prices from $80 to $150. 








THE COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 


Price, $180. 


With arrangements with the large Western Manufacturers, we shall carry at the Branch House a 
complete line of the 


IDEAL BICYCLES, 


Sizes, 38 to 50 inches, and at prices from $35 to $70. 


Sizes, 28 to 50 inches, and at prices from $12.50 to $60.00. 


TRIicywyvYcoiLuiEsEsS, 


At prices from $18 to $30. 





At the BRANCH HOUSE can also be found a complete assortment of 


Bicycle and Tricycle Alccessories and Paris. 


The public are earnestly invited to call and inspect the Store and Stock. 
Large Riding Hall (open day and evening), with an efficient corps of 


Instructors. 


214 EAST 34th STREET. 
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TRICYCLES AWD _ BICYCLES 


with changeable gear for hils of = —S colombia, American Star & Enalish Machines. 


and roads. IN X / New and Second-hand. 


_— 


rio HEAD SUR ~ fo 


Spalding’s, Reach’s, The Union, and all 
Base Ball Supplies, 


Including Suits and Score Books. Special Rates for Clubs. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Treatise on the use of tackle) and sample 20 ft. of Clark’s Silk Finished 
Linen Line, FREE. 


CAMERAS and Materials by the BLAIR Tourograph Co. for Amateurs. 
Lenses of high grade, with instruction books. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Send 8 cents for Catalogue, and a Combined Foot and Metrie Rule will 
be mailed you, free; or call for them. 


Gymnasium Goods, and a series of Books on Athletic Exercises. Ice and Roller 
Skates, Canoes, Cameras and Photo Materials used by the Amateur Associa- 
tion, Spy Glasses, Microscopes, Magnifying, Field and Opera 
Glasses, Clay Pigeons, the humane substitute for live 
Pigeons, Knives, Taxidermy Specimens 
of pet dogs and birds. 


GUNPOWDER. 


Curtiss & Harvey, used by Dr. Carver, and the ‘‘ Wood,” a nearly smoke- 
less powder, used by Capt. Bogardus. Waterproof 
Paper Gun Shells. 


Suits for Bicycle, Tennis, Ball and other Games, 


PROMPTLY AND WELL MADE TO ORDER IN 24 HOURS. 








Lace Twine and Indian Clubs for Ladies. Hammocks, Camp-stools, Fireworks, 
Scroll Saws for Amateurs, Waterproofing for Shoes, Oil for Sewing 


Machines, Chess, Checkers and Dominoes, Bicycles Shopworn, viz. : 
A few Yale, Harvard, and other new ones. 
Call for special prices. 


B. KITTREDGE «& CO., 


CINCINNATI. O. 





























Accident Insurance that {nsures. 


a 


HE United States Mutual Accident Association, 
320 & 322 Broadway, New York, incorporated 
in 1877, being a mutual company and having no stock- 
holders to provide for, and conducting its business at 
the minimum of expense, furnishes insurance against 
accidents at actual cost, or at about one-half the rates 
charged by stock companies. $10,000 accident in- 
surance, with $50 per week indemnity, may be car- 
ried in this Association at the same cost that only 
half that amount of insurance can be procured for 
in any other company equally reliable. The Asso- 
ciation pays all valid claims in full immediately upon 
receipt of proof; it has paid more than 2500 such 
claims, and has no contested or unpaid claims. 
European Permits without extra charge. More 
than 15,000 policy-holders, of the best class of busi- 
ness and professional men of this country, are in- 
sured in this Association. 
To become a Member, write for Circular and 
Application Blank, and when received fill out your 


application, inclose $5, and forward it to the Secre- 


tary at New-York, on receipt of which a policy will 


be promptly mailed to you. 
CHARLES B. PEET, President. 


(Of Rogers, Peet & Co.) 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 



































Press of Rockwell and Churchill, Boston, Mass. 





